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Brakespeare; 


OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW RALPH FITZWARENNE MET A HOLY PRIEST BY THE WAY, AND WOULD 
NONE OF HIS BLESSING. 


So, out of the crowd and shadow, those two passed through the sun- 
light of the empty court; till, under the outer archway, Fitzwarenne 
halted and spoke, looking earnestly into his follower’s eyes— 

*‘ Honest Will, I pray thou mayst never repent having cast in thy lot 
with mine. Hearken now—if thou be minded to say farewell to thy 


father, or any other, do so quickly ; I will tarry at the cross-roads till 


thou come; mine own leavetakings are well-nigh said, and I shall not 
draw free breath till Bever is a league behind us ; but cumber not thyself 
with change of garment, and such like. Here is gold enow for both 
our furniture, if we win safe to Southwark; till we know whither we 
wend, and with whom, ’tis hard to tell what we may need.” 

“‘T thank thee, messire,” the other answered, gruffly: “I care for 
leavetakings no more than thou. If Gaffer Lanyon be vexed by the 
news he will hear this day, he will drink another pottle or two to-- 
night, and to-morrow ’twill be all one; and should Cicely, the 
tanner’s daughter, be moved to shed some few tears, there are fools: 
enow left in Bever hamlet to dry the jilt’s blue eyes. I wot well 
that London is thy mark ; so let us forward, as soon as thou wilt. The- 
roads are heavy with she. late rains: yet thou and I have compassed. 
harder journeys, than shall bring us this night to Tunbridge 
town.” 

“Then do thou set on forthwith,” Ralph said. “I have yet 
another errand to do here; and I would speak a word to my foster- 
mother, whose cottage lies not a bowshot out of the way. Twill over- 
take thee before thou comest to these cross-roads.” 

Lanyon nodded his head, and went forth without further question ; 

II. 6 
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while the other turned aside into a vaulted passage leading to the 
base-court, where the sleuthbrache was kennelled. 

Fay was lying outstretched in a broad bar of sunlight that fell 
within the sweep of her chain. She was still looking somewhat sullen 
and grim; but, at the sound of her master’s steps, she lifted her head, 
and greeted him with a low whine of pleasure; she was quite con- 
scious of haying done amiss, and longed to show penitence in her own 
way. 

"Ralph knelt down by his favourite and caressed her ; murmuring in 
her ear the while— ' 

“Thou mayst not bear me company; and for one of thy temper 
homes are hard to find. Lo! I come to do thee the last good office. 
‘The halter ’—did he say ? Nay—cold steel whenever our time shall 
come ; but no cdrd for me or mine. Brave Fay, staunch Fay—kiss me 
once more.”’ 

Slowly and half-reluctantly, as though she understood the words, 
and guessed what was a-coming, the great bloodhound reared herself, 
till her tawny jowl and black muzzle rested against his shoulder 
and cheek. Ralph’s eyes were not misty now, but glistening wet; 
yet he faltered not in his purpose a whit. With his left hand 
thrown around Fay’s neck, he felt for the pulse of her heart, whilst 
his right drew the dagger stealthily from its sheath, and drove it 
home—so surely that, without a howl or moan, the brache slid down 
out of his grasp, and, after a single convulsion, lay stone-still. No 
drop of blood followed, till Ralph very gently and heedfully drew 
forth the blade; then, despite his care, some three or four heavy 


gouts spirted on his wrist, leaving broad dark stains on the green - 


sleeve of his hanseline. 

And these things were so quickly done, that the foremost of those 
who just then came streaming forth out of the great hall, barely 
caught the flutter of Ralph Fitzwarenne’s short mantle, as it vanished 
under the arch of the barbican. 

Over the youth’s interview with his foster-mother we here need 
not linger: in truth, though fond even to foolishness, on one side at 
least, it was soon ended. Long before Will Lanyon had fully gathered 
his sluggish wits out of the maze into which they had wandered, he 
had been overtaken by the other; and the two strode on swiftly side 
by side, each with hunting-pole in hand. 

They might have gone some league or so, when a sharp turn in the 
road brought them face to face with three travellers, one of whom was 
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mounted, whilst the other two followed afoot. At sight of these Fitz- 
warenne halted, looking to the right and to the left, as though he 
would fain have avoided the meeting. But the banks on either side 
rose steep and woody, and there was scarcely foothold on the slippery 
clay ; so he waited, with brows clouded and overcast, till the others 
drew near. 

The foremost personage has been painted before. It was no other 
than Hildebrand, some time Sub-prior of Haultvaux—now, its mitred 
Abbot. Twenty years had worked little change in his keen face 
and lean frarae; only some deep lines had grown into furrows, and the 
strong black hair round the tonsure had waxed thin and iron-grey; 
but the braced lips were resolute, and the glance restless as ever. The 
very mule under him was characteristic of the man. Not a sleek 
pampered ambler—such an one as hath been affected by all saintly 
dignitaries since the days when Jewish rulers rode upon white asses— 
but a gaunt, sinewy beast, with a red, vicious eye, whose rough action 
would have suited none but hardened bones—a beast that would have 
tired down many knightly coursers between sunrise and sundown; 
and its long stride—though the pace was scarce beyond a swift walk— 
sorely tried the wind and limb of the two sturdy lay-brethren who, 
with frocks girt up knee high, followed closely as they might. On 
high and solemn occasions few surpassed the Abbot of Haultvaux in 
pomp or parade; but, when bonne on his own affairs, he cared for none 
of such vanities; and now, in his simple riding-garb, he looked 
rather like some staid franklin, than a spiritual peer. 

Lanyon made low obeisance as the Abbot drew nigh; but Ralph 
barely touched his cap, as he stood aside out of the narrow roadway. 
Yet the churchman spoke with his wonted cool courtesy; never 
noticing, as it seemed, the irreverence of the youth’s salute. e 

“We give thee good-morrow, fair son. On whose business art 
thou and honest Will Lanyon faring forth? On pleasure ye can hardly 
be bent ; since ’tis no weather yet for wrestling-match or quintain-play ; 
and thou hast with thee neither hawk nor hound. Nevertheless, thou 
wilt be home ere nightfall, we wot. Wilt thou save us time and trouble 
by delivering to our good friend, Sir Oliver Dynevor, a brief message 
which we will presently prgag thee? For we have far to ride and 
much to do ere even-song.”’ 

Fitzwarenne looked full in the speaker’s fado--elwap with the 
same lowering on his own. 

“T am forth on mine own business,” he answered, “ and for junket- 
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ing, I have had little heart of late. Also, it will be long ere I hollo 
again to hawk or hound. But your lordship must seek some other 
messenger to Bever than Lanyon or myself; for thither do I return 
no more; neither will he, I think, for many a month to come.” 

“Ts it even so P” the Abbot said, bending his brows. “Truly; we 
boded no good of the stubborn temper we have noted in thee of late. 
Hath some unhappy brawl—Sancta Maria! what mean those dark 
stains on thy sleeve ?” 

“There hath been no brawl,” the other replied: “ only the clatter 
of some shrill shrewish tongues; and my doublet is stained with no 
redder blood than that of a trusty sleuthhound, whom I slew but now 
to save her from the halter. Also, I go forth with Sir Simon Dyne- 
vor’s good leave—if that may advantage me—and we parted, not in 
anger. But, I marvel that your reverence’s mind should cumber itself 
with my matters. We, too, have far to go ere we sleep, and under 
your favour, we have dallied here too long.” 

“‘ Nay, then, we detain thee not. Draw nearer, my son, and bow 
thine head. Though it were more seemly for thee to crave, than for 
us to proffer it, thou shalt not lack our blessing.” 

And, as the Abbot spoke, he stretched forth his right hand. 

Then Ralph Fitzwarenne drew himself yet more erect; whilst 
through the darkness of his face flashed out enmity, open and defiant. 

“ Some six times,”’ he-said, in a low, bitter voice, ‘“ have I come to 
Haultvaux, since I knew evil from good—always in Simon Dynevor’s 
company, or on his errands—but I never broke bread nor drank water 
there. I would liever bear the burden of mine own sins, than have 
them lightened by thee. Do I not know how and where the plot was 
hatched that robbed my mother of her good name, and me of my birth- 
right? “T'was not for naught, that the landmarks were shifted in that 
same year. Marry—seeing the manner of man he was, and how he 
was outwitted at the last—’tis wonder that my grandsire should rest 
quiet in his grave. Lord Abbot, I owe thine order a shrewd turn; 
maybe, I shall repay something thereof ere I die. Albeit, the 
heaviest accompt may never be cleared—the accompt betwixt me and 
thee !” 

The lay-brethren crossed themselves in devout horror, and 
Will Lanyon’s ruddy cheek paled: it seemed as though all three 
expected that such blasphemy would draw down some instant mani- 
festation of Heaven’s wrath. But the Abbot’s countenance betrayed 
neither anger nor surprise ; and his lip curled in a cold, disdainful smile. 
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“Thou art distraught—utterly distraught in thy folly. Granting 
such and such things were done in those days, how darest thou impute 
either the shame or the honour to me? Did not Abbot Anselm—God 
rest his soul !—rule at Haultvaux then? And was not I the simple 
Sub-prior ?” 

“Go to!” the other retorted. ‘Do not all men know that the holy 
man’s heart was soft as his brains; but that, when it behoved to 
grind the poor or to oppress the weakling, there stood a wise counsellor 
ever close to his ear? Good father; I wis, the change was more in 
seeming than in truth, when thou didst don alb and mitre.” 

The monk bowed his head, in real or affected humility. 

“Truly, well, is it written—Beati sunt mortui. For not alone 
do those blessed ones rest from their labours, but they garner all 
the grain they have sown, whilst others must needs gather in the 
tares. Over the lintel of the fair almshouses yonder, Abbot Anselni’s 
name is graven; and in the prayers of twelve devout widows it will be 
remembered for ever. Yet none guessed how patiently and long I 
strove with my sainted superior, till I wrought upon him so to 
dispend the surplus in our treasury; rather than set another rose- 
window of painted glass in our church, where daylight hath trouble 
enough to come already. But, if aught was done in needful severity 
—and the Church must needs smite sometimes as well as heal—against 
whom murmurs all the countryside? ‘Out on the Sub-prior!’ they 
say; ‘may God requite him this! Doth not his face bewray that his 
heart is as the nether millstone?’ Had Hildebrand been a portly 
priest, with a moist eye and a cheerful countenance, perchance he had 
lacked no man’s good word. But let these things pass. It is not well 
that thou and I speak further together; for I can profit thee naught. 
Nay—more—thou mightst be provoked into uttering what might hardly 
be atoned for. So pass on in peace. I would say a few words to this 
stout follower of thine, which I trust thon wilt not hinder.” 

As, with another slight salute, Fitzwarenne strode slowly away, 
the Abbot urged his mule some ten paces forward, so as to be beyond 
ear-shot of the lay-brethren, and beckoned Lanyon to his side. 

** Look not so scared, good fellow,” he said; ‘‘ nor think that the rash 
speech of yonder misguided youth hath chafed us, or that we bear 
malice thereat. Truly, an evil ensample were we to our flock, if we 
could not suffer patiently a greater wrong. Nay, I would serve thy 
master—for such must he be henceforward—in despite of himself; 
and of this shalt thou presently have proof. Do thou hold the 
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mule’s bridle: tis a skittish beast, and may not be left to its own 
devices.” 

With that, the Abbot undid a pouch hanging at his right side, in 
which were several compartments for different kinds of coin; and, 
further, in the inner lining} a small pocket so cunningly concealed that 
it might have escaped a careful scrutiny. In this were four or five 
broad thinnish pieces of gold; evidently bezants beaten out with a 
hammer, till no trace was left of effigy or legend. On one of these, 
with a sharp penknife drawn from another case holding writing 
implements, the priest proceeded to grave certain lines and dots, till 
the result was something resembling an ancient musical score, except 
that the dots were in the spaces instead of upon the lines, as thus :— 


While these things were a-doing, a certain distrust mingled with 
the wonder of Lanyon’s ;broad grey eyes, as though he had been. 
watching some wizard at his work. 

“Tt is no charm, thou simpleton,” the Abbot said, scornfully, though 
not unkindly, as though aware of the other’s suspicions. ‘“ Know that 
the Holy Church dealeth not in such matters, leaving spell and talisman 
to the misbelieving magicians. Nevertheless, do thou hang this token 
around thy neck ere thou sleep, and keep it—secretly as thou mayst— 
with no less care than if it were relic of saint or martyr; for much 
may it advantage thee in foreign lands, to which, I guess, ye both are 
bound. Thou comest of the right bull-dog breed, and wilt-never be 
far from thy master’s heel in weather fair or foul; so that, if he lie in 
sore peril, thou thyself mayst be in as eyil case. Now, mark. 
If ye be come to such a pass that there is no hope of help from man, 
and ye have brief time to make your peace with God, do thou show 
this gold piece to the priest that shall shrive thee; adjuring him, by 
his vow of charity, to carry it straight to his Superior, or the church- 
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man, highest in authority, that shall chance to be near. If the token be 
discerned by one who hath the power of life and death, or whose 
intercession may avail, I dare aver that ye shall both go forth, for that 
once, scot-free. Ay, though—which Heaven in its merey forfend!— 
there be holy blood on your hands, or the guilt of sacrilege upon your 
souls. But use this warily, and only at uttermost need; for thou canst 
not use it twice. "Tis but a chance: it may be that thou wilt fall in 
brawl or battle before thy master, and yonder coin may swell some 
camp-follower’s plunder. But all this life of ours is made up of what 
men call chances. What we have said thou mayst carry to thy master, 
if thou wilt: yet thou wilt keep thine own counsel for awhile, if 
thou art wise; it may be, in his stubbornness, he would reject our 
good offices. Should he speak of these things with better under- 
standing in the after-time, thou mayst tell him all; and’ tell him, 
moreover, that he hath not been forgotten in Hildebrand’s prayers. 
Thou art not too proud to men our benison; take it, and go. thy 
way with good hope and courage.” 

With a few muttered thanks, Will Lanyon took his humble leave, 
and made haste to overtake his master; whilst the Abbot also set 
forward at a much slower pace than he was wont to ride—musing, 
it seemed, as he went. 

“What said the shaveling to thee?” Ralph asked, as the other 
came up. 

“He gave me much good counsel, and one piece of gold,’ Lanyon 
answered. 

None could have guessed at any secret behind that simple stolid 
face ; and Ralph forbore any further question. Indeed, right little was 
said during all that long day’s journey; for of those wayfarers one 
was nature exceeding taciturn, and the other busy with his 

wu thoughts. But they reached Tunbridge town ere sunset; and 
were on their road again early on the morrow, without aught having 
befallen them worthy of record. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HOW RALPH FITZWARENNE TOOK FROM AN HON®ST MAN HIS GOOD NAME. 
Hour after hour those two journeyed on, compassing hill and dale, 


rough and smooth, with the same swift, level pace, and breaking silence 
only at rare intervals with some trivial question or answer. Long 
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before noon they had risen the crest of the Westerham downs, and 
were deep in the beechwoods that fringed—then as now—the steep 
chalk-hills. At mid-day they made brief halt by a wayside spring, to 
refresh themselves with the provender Lanyon carried in his wallet. 

Like most other Normans of pure descent, Fitzwarenne was sparing 
both in his eating and drinking: his meal was finished before his 
companion’s appetite was half appeased. After bathing hands and lips 
carefully in the running stream, he said— 

“Will Lanyon, two things have I noted in thee, not without some 
wonder. Since we crossed the drawbridge yestermorn, never once hast 
thou turned thy face backwards, were it but for a single glance over 
thy shoulder ; and, furthermore, thou hast never questioned me con- 
cerning mine intents, or whither we wend when we set forth again 
from London town.” 

“* Good faith, messire ’’—the other answered, gruffly, without break- 
ing off the play of his busy jaws—“ there is little cause for wonderment. 
Wherefore should I look back, when I leave nought behind but trouble ; 
and wherefore pester thee with questions as to our road, when all are 
alike to me, so they lead not homeward again? My good lord, your 
father, hath bestowed on me certain wage, which I would fain work 
out honestly. I wot well, it will not please you to tarry idling long: 
beyond the narrow seas there is most a-doing; therefore I guess we 
shall cross them anon.” 

“Thou art wiser or hardier than I’”—Fitzwarenne replied. “If 
mine eyes travelled not backwards, my thoughts did so oftener than I 
care to own. Also, thou hast guessed rightly that I am heart-sick of 
tilt-play, and would fain hear shivering of grinded spears. There will 
be nought stirring yet awhile in Borderland; for the Scots wolves lic 
licking their wounds, and will scarce make sally whilst they are stiff 
and sore. But King Edward still holds Calais in leaguer: from 
thence down to Languedoc there is work enow for all such as cry, 
‘St. George Guienne.’ There were shrewd gaps made in many com- 
panies at Crecy ; and, if we attain not to serve under Chandos or Manny, 
other good knights may well lack an archer and a man-at-arms. 
Hearken, now. I have pondered on many things during this our 
journey, and thus far my purpose is fixed. If thou goest to the French 
wars, thou goest not thither with Ralph Fitzwarenne.” 

Lanyon’s light blue eyes opened to their widest: the blankness of 
utter discomfiture overspread his bluff face ; then it began to lower, 
and his tone was hoarse and sullen. 
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** You will do your pleasure, messire. I force myself on no man’s 
company; neither do I fear but that I shall be hired readily enow. 
Yet would I hear what fault of mine hath brought me into this quick 
disfavour.” 

Fitzwarenne laughed a low genial langh—the pleasanter, perchance, 
because it came so rarely—as he smote the speaker lightly on the 
shoulder. 

“T take shame to myself for paltering with thee, were it but for an 
instant. Am I a priest, too, that I should speak in parables? Thou 
hast cast in thy lot with mine, and we sink or swim together, so long 
as thou carest to follow my fortunes; they will be neither made nor 
marred by what I purpose to do. Ralph Warenne was a good knight 
and a charitable—God rest his soul! Had he lived on, I had been 
other than I am, and well content to wear till death the name he 
gave me; but to none other of that kith and kin do I owe even 
a careless kindly word. Therefore, I care not to carry longer the 
surname that keeps alive my mother’s wrong and mine: I will change 
it, so soon as I come across a better. If this displease thee, speak thy 
mind frankly and fairly: yet, if I rede thee aright, thou followest not 
the title, but the man.” 

The cloud cleared from Lanyon’s countenance more rapidly than 
it had settled there, and he grinned in broad simple glee. 

“TIT was wittol not to guess thou wert jesting, messire. Take 
what name thou wilt, so it be one that Christian may bear, or English 
lips speak without stumbling: I warrant I soon shall like it as well as 
the old one, or better. Yea, if it please the saints, others shall know 
it too, an’ they like it not, before our beards are grey. "I'would be rare 
sport should we ride through Bever hamlet in the aftertime—thou a 
belted knight, and I thine esquire, leading a stout clump of spears.” 

“'Tush’—the other answered, half angrily; yet he smiled as he 
sprang lightly to his feet—‘ Pratest thou thus to one who hath never 
seen colour of blood shed in anger? Old Dynevor spoke—sooth— 
‘Cravens come not of our stock:’ nevertheless, I profess to thee, I 
would my first stricken field were over, that I might know how I 
shall bear myself under shield. But wishing, no more than fearing, 
brings the proof-time near. Let us forward: thou art ready, I see; 
for, if thy stomach be not full, thy wallet is empty: I would be in 
Southwark ere sunset.” 

Lanyon bent down and drank deep of the stream, lapping quick 
and noisily, like a thirsty hound ; then he, too, arose, shaking the drops 
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from his bushy beard, and followed the other, who had already moved 
some paces away. 

Thenceforward, without let or stay, the wayfarers marched steadily 
on; but the day was waning fast as they entered the outskirts of the 
suburb. A chill, gloomy March evening—with threat of wilder weather 
yet, in the sharp, sudden gusts that brawled round gable and chimney, 
and whistled through the masts and cords of shipping, breaking the 
brown water into foamy wavelets as it met the strong ebb tide ; and in 
the lurid western sky, against which the towers of the great. Abbey 
stood out black and frowningly—an evening that would have caused 
most travellers to hurry on towards roof-bield. 

Yet Ralph Fitzwarenne, who had slackened his pace gradually 
during the last hour, loitered more and more, as though loath to reach 
his journey’s end. It was not the awkward uncertainty of finding 
himself in a place utterly strange that caused him thus to dally ; for he 
had ridden once forwards and backwards through Southwark in his 
father’s train, on their way to and from the herbegage beyond Thames, 
where Dynevor was wont to abide; and Ralph possessed, to a rare 
degree, the quick eye and tenacious memory for passing objects, which 
in some, form as it were, a sixth sense. He had already settled that they 
should lie that night at the sign of the “ Spur,” a modest hostel of no 
mean repute: so he walked on slowly; heeding not the clamour, 
hoafse or shrill, of the wayside vagrants, who had crawled forth from 
purlieus round the Clink to ply their trade of theft or beggary, till 
night should send them with less unclean beasts, to lie down in their dens. 
Neither did Fitzwarenne seem to notice the keen malevolent glances 
lighting on them as they passed certain alehouses, round the doors of 
which evil looking men were lounging, with “‘cut-purse,”’ or “cut-throat,” 
written on every line of their villanous faces ; though from these groups, 
more than once, two or three detached themselves, following stealthily 
in the track of the strangers, till a look out of Lanyon’s wary 
eye, and a yet more significant movement of his quarter-staff, made 
them slink back hastily: though the game was. fair, it was too fierce 
and big for such curs to meddle with. 

The travellers might have advanced some three hundred paces up 
Kentish Street—so the main thoroughfare into Southwark from the 
country was then called—when Ralph, who, despite his reverie, had 
not ceased to glance to the right and to the left, came to a full halt 


where the red light from a forge streamed across the already darkening 
roadway. 
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A low two-storied house, with more lead than glass in the diamond 
panes of its upper windows, but wealth of wood in the projecting 
beams and broad brown eaves, under which there was shelter from 
sun or shower ; whilst a sort of pent-house shielded the forge from the 
full in-draught of the outer air; against the wall over this was nailed a 
helmet of a fashion now out of date—so dark with rust that one could 
only guess of what metal it was wrought; and above the lintel were 
carved, in rough straggling letters, these three words :— 


Lohu Brakespeare, Armourer. 


There was the cheeriness of light and warmth that has made the 
smithy the favourite resort for idlers since the time of Tubal Cain ; and 
cheery sounds, too, came from within, as two or three voices chanted 
snatches of a rude ditty that chimed in pleasantly enough with the 
ring of hammers. But not in these sights and sounds seemed to lie 
the attraction that kept the youth standing there, with his eyes fixed 
steadfastly on the legend over the lintel. 

Just then the master-armourer glanced up from his work, and 
guessing with quick trader’s instinct at a likely customer in one, 
at least, of the pair that were lingering without, thrust the half-forged 
steel into the water-trough, and came quickly to the front. He was 
a broad, burly man, something past middle age, with a merry eye, 
and full, moist mouth, whose smile—ready, yet not a whit servile— 
twinkled through soot and grime. 

“Give you good even, fair sir’’—he said, in a deep, mellow voice, 
the first sounds of which made one think involuntarily of the 
good liquors that make glad the heart. “Doth your worship, or 
yon stout follower of thine, lack aught in which John Brakespeare can 
serve ye? ‘These are not times in which such thews and sinews as 
yours lie idle. Mine own fighting days are done; yet can I tell a right 
man-at-arms within a bowshot—marry, ’tis no marvel; I have taken 
measure oft enow of such—I know naught of my craft, if ye both 
are not bound to the wars. I deal not in the cunning work of Milan, 
yet can I give ye honest ware. Prove bascinet or hauberk with 
axe or sword-dent; if ye can make more damage than mine hammer 
can amend within the hour, our bargain is naught, and I am a lying 
cozener.”’ 

The direction of Ralph Fitzwarenne’s eyes was changed ; for the 
last minute or so they had rested thoughtfully on the speaker’s face, 
He seemed pleased with what he saw there, for he answered with more 
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courtesy than was his wont—he was generally rather cold and re- 
served with strangers. 

“Truly, good armourer, thou hast guessed partly aright, albeit 
thou doest us both over much honour. It shames me to aver that 
neither I nor this my comrade have as yet drawn blade in fair fight; 
nevertheless, it is our purpose to take service in the French wars. In 
such a case, I doubt not thou canst purvey me with harness such as a 
man may well trust unto, whose life is better worth the keeping than 
mine is like to be. But of this ware we will speak anon; I have 
somewhat else to say unto thee now. Come thou hither with me, 
without; 1 have some score of words for thine ear.” 

There came a great wonder, and perchance the faintest shade of 
distrust, on the armourer’s jovial face. Yet he hesitated not to do as 
he was bidden; but, laying his brawny hands on the window-ledge, 
vaulted into the street with a nimbleness surprising for his weight and 
years. Fitzwarenne took him by the arm, and led him some few paces 
backward from the spot, where Lanyon leant on his quarter-staff in 
stolid patience, as having concern with none of these things. 

“Thou seest that ?”—Ralph asked, pointing to the legend on which 
his own glance had lately been riveted. ‘ Yon is thy name ?”’ 

“Surely I see it,” the other answered—still with the same puzzled 
look ; “‘and have seen it most days since first 1 crawled over yonder 
threshold. My father carved it—rest his soul! He and my grand- 
sire—marry, my great grandsire, for aught I know—have borne the 
same name. It hath brought us no great wealth, God wot, and no 
greater honour than that of honest craftsmen living by their toil ; but 
the good wife hath never lacked a Sunday kirtle, and the brats have 
meat enow to make them thrive, and 1 have ever a pottle of ale for a 
neighbour, or a cup of sack of holidays. So I know not why I should 
grumble or make moan. But wherefore is your worship curious con- 
cerning that poor name of ours ?”’ 

“ Because I am aweary of mine own ”—Fitzwarenne answered, “ and 
would fain change it. Thou knowest naught of me, and may believe 
or disbelieve, as thou wilt. But I swear to thee, by the Holy Rood, 
that not for fear or felony would I do this. Thy name caught mine 
eye as I passed, and it pleased me well: ’tis a fitting one to bear 
where hard blows are going. Lo, I proffer thee no guerdon—such 
things are not bought and sold—yet I dare aver that, if I bring no 
great credit to thy name, I will bring it to no dishonour.” 

He drew himself up as he spoke, with a gesture neither boastful 
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nor defiant, but full of self-reliance and loyalty. John Brake- 
speare, who, in the course of his trade, had stood face to face with 
many knights and nobles, thought that he never had looked on a more 
gallant bearing: the last spark of suspicion vanished from his honest 
heart, but some simple wonderment still remained. 

“Tis a quaint fancy,” he said, thrusting back the thick, tangled 
hair that fell low over his brows; “ nathless I wis it covers no mal- 
feasance, and I care not to baulk it. "Tis a tough, workday name enough ; 
though, I warrant me, less high sounding than what your worship 
has borne heretofore. I am no wizard, to read the lines of hands or 
faces ; yet would I wager a harness of proof against an archer’s hac- 
queton, that no drop of churl’s blood runs in your veins.” _ 

Ralph’s brown cheek flushed a little as he made reply. 

“*Gramercy for thy courtesy. Thou shalt hear of my lineage—the 
more readily that thou hast asked never a question thereanent. My 
mother was cousin to Sir Hugh Warenne—who, in the first year of 
this reign, died gallantly under shield, by the hand, men say, of the 
Black Douglas. She was wedded, with all due rite, to Dynevor 
of Bever, though that wedlock the Church saw fit to disallow, 
on plea that they were within the degrees; and from her death 
up to this hour have I been nurtured at his charges. But yester- 
morn set me free of all duty to Dynevor, and lightened him, I trow, 
of a weary burden. Iam adrift now, like a skiff on the deep sea, 


‘and henceforward for ever I have neither kith nor kin. So—going 


forth to do my devoir, as I hope, and fighting for mine own hand—I 
would fain carry a name bearing not the brand of bastardy. Hast thou 
my meaning, or is there aught thou wouldst have made more clear ?” 

The armourer doffed bonnet, and made a rough obeisance. 

**T thank your worship, I have learned all that I care to know. I 
mind Sir Hugh Warenne well, and certain inklings of yonder sad tale 
came to mine ears; or I had dealings with some of his household. 
I saw that armament set out that fared so ill in the North; and I 
mind well how starkly the old knight reined his destrere, as he rode 
close on our boy-king’s right hand. Marry, there was great dolour 
and moan when men knew that he should come back no more. 
‘ Bastayd’—said ye? By Saint Benedict, there lives not belted earl, 
betwixt Thames and Tyne, that can boast of gentler tlood. Take my 
name, sith it pleases you, and the saints send you luck therewith ! 
Never, I wot, since my great grandsire was enfranchised, had ‘ Brake- 
speare’ such chance of coming to honour.” 
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Ralph held out his hand, which the other, though he drew back at 
first, took and wrung heartily. 

“Then so shall it be. I lie at the ‘Spur’ to-night: come thou 
thither at thy leisure, and we will drink a stoup of right Bourdeaux 
wine over this our bargain, which in sooth will profit thee but little. 
Tush, man ’’—he broke in impatiently, seeing that the other was still 
oppressed by some shy diffidence—“ knowest thou not that I am 
‘ Brakespeare’ for evermore, and have no more to do with Dynevor 
and Warenne than thou? ‘Thou hast had many choicer boon com- 
panions, than one who has far to climb ere he reach esquire’s estate. 
Furthermore, I would speak with thee concerning the matters whereof 
I shall have need so soon as I have taken service: it may be that I 
set forth at brief notice, and with scant time for furnishing. No more 
words : I shall expect thee anon.” 

With a wave of his hand, Ralph turned on his heel to rejoin his 
patient follower. The gesture was friendly and familiar enough, yet 
slightly imperious withal, as of one wont to see his bidding done 
undisputedly. And so the honest armourer interpreted it, as he stood 
looking wistfully after the tall figure receding fast up the dusky street. 

‘* T may not say him nay,” he muttered ; “ but—for all his fair words 
—such company is not for the like of John Brakespeare. I warrant me, 
I shall feel as if they had set me down at our good bishop’s table 
above the salt. By Saint Benedict, proper youth! Bastard or no 
bastard, one would have thought ne’er a father in England but would. 
have been proud of such a son; either the wenches are blind in the 
Weald, or he must have left some sore hearts behind him. If God 
will, I shall hear great news of himere I die. There is work enow 
done for the nonce: I will go cleanse me of this grime, and don my 
holiday doublet and hosen, so that I shame yonder gallant as little as 
I may.” 

** Mark we well ”’—Ralph said to his companion, who walked close 
to his shoulder—“ I am Fitzwarenne no more, but Brakespeare by sur- 
name, to thee and all others whom it may concern. Canst thou learn 
the trick of it, so that thou keep thy tongue from slipping P” 

“Twill take good heed, messire ’’—the other answered, betraying no 
whit of surprise. “’Tis a simple word enough; and my tongue wags 
not so fast that it should babble astray.” 

Almost as those last words were spoken, they came to their 
journey’s end, and strode in through a low-browed archway into the 
courtyard of the “ Spur.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE COMPANY THAT RALPH, SURNAMED BRAKESPEARE, MET UNDER 
THE SIGN OF THE ‘ SPUR.” 


Suprer was over in the common room of the hostel, and the guests— 
not numerous, as it chanced, on that especial night—had broken up 
into groups; some lingering at the board where they had eaten, others 
clustering at small tables, drawn nearer the hearth. The logs that 
burned bravely were useful, otherwise than for warmth ; or the great 
chamber, with its dusky walls and blackened beams, would have looked 
gloomy enough, lighted only by three or four of the clumsy oil lamps 
called mortiers, and by the rude torch-candles fixed on spikes on either 
side the doorway, that swirled and guttered in the frequent draughts. 

In the nook formed -by the outer angle of the huge projecting 
chimney, and so somewhat in the shadow, sat Ralph and his guest, 
the armourer—a mighty stoup of Bourdeaux wine betwixt them ; whilst 
on a settle hard by, Lanyon dozed in that half stupor that, when no 
care keeps men wakeful, comes pleasantly to the hardiest wayfarer 
after long travel and a hearty meal. The good liquor had thawed 
the craftsman’s shyness and unloosed his tongue; so he was ready 
enough in answering to the best of his power the other’s questions, 
and in tendering his advice. 

** An’ ye would be ruled by me, messire, ye would not be hasty in 


_ taking service with the first that shall make proffer. There be some 


who adventure themselves in these wars, overmuch for plunder’s sake ; 
and with such little honour is to be gotten, even if they ’scape the 
shame. I have accointance with certain knights and barons—always 
in the course of trade—who might serve thy turn bravely. But right 
few of such, I wot, are now on the hither side of the narrow seas; for 
there is work enow in Guienne for all the lances that our king can 
spare from Calais leaguer. Truly, there is Sir Walter Rokeby—a leal 
knight and stalwart—who is now at his lodging beyond Thames, scarce 
healed of the sore hurt he gat at Neville’s Cross. It may be he will 
be setting forth ere long; I warrant me he will tarry at home, not an 
hour after he hath leech’s leave to sit in saddle. Peradventure, my 
good word may profit you somewhat ; for Sir Walter hath shown me 
no small kindness, and calls me ever his trusty armourer.”’ 

Whilst Ralph thanked the friendly speaker, the heavy door at 
the further end of the guest-chamber swung open quickly, as though 
thrust inward by a strong, hasty hand; causing the decent merchants 
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and franklins, who formed the greater part of the company, to start 
from their grave converse or quiet games of tables to look at the new 
comer. In truth he was one to whom few men, and fewer women, 
would have denied a second glance, if only for his marvellous beauty. 

His face was a pure oval; with a complexion of clear pale olive, 
features straight and finely chiselled, a mouth nearly perfect in form, 
though not in expression, and long, lustrous dark eyes, naturally 
languid, but flashing out at times with animal ferocity. He was tall and 
powerful of frame, without the angular squareness which usually accom- 
panies great strength ; and one would ‘hardly have guessed at the stark 
muscle and sinew hidden under the delicate rounding of joint and limb. 
His dress of rich murrey cloth was of a foreign fashion, and not dis- 
figured by sleeves of preposterous length, or any other of the fantastic 
fopperies in which the English gallants of that time were prone to 
indulge; while the careful trimming and studied arrangement of his 
silky beard and wavy hair—both of an intense blue-black—showed 
that the possessor of such rare personal advantages was disposed to 
make use of them to the uttermost. 

He was evidently not quite a stranger to some present there; for, 
as he entered, there was a kind of flutter and murmur amongst certain 
of the staid burghers, betokening distrust and dislike, with perchance a 
shade of fear, just as you may see a whole rookery thrown into tumult 
by the sudden appearance of a sparrow-hawk. 

It was manifest, too, that something had ruffled the new comer’s 
humour, as he swung up the centre of the guest-chamber; glancing 
half insolently, half defiantly, to the right and to the left; and cast 
himself down on the settle, in the corner corresponding to that where 
Ralph Brakespeare was sitting ; never deigning to notice the courtesy 
of the meek artisan who yielded place to him hastily. Then he 
called for a stoup of Muscadine; and, long before it could have 
been brought, cursed the drawer for dallying—in fair English enough, 
though with a soft foreign accent: when the liquor came, he fell to 
drinking, not in quick, greedy gulps, but daintily and slowly, savouring 
each drop as it glided over his palate. 

The stout armourer glanced at the stranger from under his brows 
with evident disfavour. 

“Whom have we here?” he grumbled. “One of a marvellous 
goodly presence, pardie; but a ruffier, I warrant me, if no worse. 
Loath would I be to drink with him in the dark, and yet more loath to 
play with him at the dice. Yon may well be the Italian who, as I 
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heard but yester-even, won thirty silver marks of Josselyn, the Abbot's 
reeve, and picked a quarrel with him thereafter. Marry, had not help 
been near, the wittol—besides losing his year’s savings—would have 
brooked the stab. By Saint Benedict, I like not such company ; and if 
my gossip, our host, were of my mind, he would have none such at 
the ‘Spur.’ ”’ 

“T am partly of thine opinion’—Ralph. answered, carelessly ; 
“but I see not how he can concern us. We are not birds for his net, 
I trow. Go back, I prithee, to where thou brakest off talk but now, 
and finish yonder stoup, which is well-nigh drained. I have beckoned 
already to the drawer to bring hither another.” 

The armourer complied, nothing loath. But, as he wiped his 
beard, and prepared to resume converse—he was somewhat slow 
and deliberate of speech—the outward door swung open once more, 
this time timidly and cautiously, and there entered a girl, leading by the 
hand a white-haired man, somewhat bent with age or infirmity, who 
walked with the faltering, uncertain gait peculiar to the blind. There 
was no mistaking the profession of the pair; the threadbare cote- 
hardie, and the gittern, or rebecque, slang round his neck, betokened 
the minstrel; whilst from her raiment of gay, contrasted colours, no- 
less than from the instrument carried in her right hand, all knew the- 
tymbestere. 


Gilbert the glee-man ”—John Brakespeare said, with a kind 


gruff apology, seeing his companion’s brow overcast at the freslr 


interruption—“ with his granddaughter. It were charity to let therr — 


play out their play, an’ you would have patience; for they will 
take no alms unless they seem to earn them. Marry, I mind him 


as deft an archer as ever drew clothyard shaft; in the Scots wars got — 


he that axe-blow which hath dazed his brain ever since, and left his 


eyes darkling: he hath no mean skill on his instrument, and she: 


dances right featly, howbeit in somewhat strange fashion. Moreover;. 
’tis a good wench and a chaste, as I have heard true folk aver ; though: 
it may seem likelier to find a pearl in Thames ooze, than virtue in 
glee-maiden.” 

Ralph’s face softened in contrition—as he made answer— 

“TJ take shame to myself that I should have chafed but now. It fits 
me well—a poor aspirant.in arms—to grudge charity to one who hath 
come by mischance, fighting manfully under shield. Let them play 
on with a good courage; I promise that, when ’tis done, they shall not. 


lack guerdon.” 
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To higher and holier places than hostels,in those days, minstrel, 
jester, and tregetour had easy access. It was clear that the entertaim- 
ment about to take place was of no unusual occurrence here; and 
perchance, others of less reputable sort were not uncommon. After 
the two had made lowly obeisance, the girl led her grandsire to a 
vacant bench, and moved forward herself to a clear space left in the 
centre of the guest-chamber, where no rushes were strewn. _ 

She looked singularly picturesque as she struck her first attitude— 
her lithe, elastic figure, set off by a trim blue bodice quaintly 
broidered, drawn back, and poised firmly on the right foot—whirling 
the timbrel on one finger of the hand raised above her head; the 
firelight gleaming on her light hair, braided with gay ribbons and 
glittering coins, and on her pretty, mutmous face, whose natural 
fairness of complexion had not altegether yielded to the tanning of sun 
and wind ; while the short, striped skirt gave liberal glimpses of a neat 
ankle and shapely leg, cased in scarlet hosen. After a brief prelude, 
the gittern-player broke into a wild, fitful measure—slow for the most 
part, but sometimes quickened abruptly—with which chimed in the 
jingle of the bells sewn to the dancer's dress, and at irregular intervals 
the clash and rattle of the timbrel. 

The performance differed materially from those of the same class 
then in vogue, aud rather resembled those practised by the Moriscoes 
on the continent, but little known in England, the chief characteristics 
of which have probably been preserved by the modern Gitanas. There 
were none of the violent feats of activity, or displays of posture- 
making, in which the tymbesteres were prone to indulge; and, though 
some of the gestures were provocative enough, none were coarse, 
immodest, or unseemly. Such as it was, the dance was a complete 
success: long before it was ended, the soberest spectators were ready 
to applaud, and to open their purse-strings. Before it had fairly 
begun, the dark stranger, who sat drinking alone, had roused himself 
from his reverie, and was watching the performer with something 
more than idle curiesity. As the last rattle of the rebecqne died away, 
the girl made another obeisance, lowly and gracefully, and went round 
for such alms as it pleased the audience to bestow, beginning at 
the lower end of the long chamber. She passed on, ber timbrel 
growing heavier with silver esterlings and groats, till she reached the 
angle of the chimney where the Italian sat. As he thrust his hand 
into his gipsire, he glanced at the heap of small silver coins, and 
laughed contemptuously. 

“Ts that all the largess thou hast gathered hitherto from churl and 
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trader, poverina mia? Here is a new broad florence for thee; and, if 
thon wilt kiss me twice betwixt the lips, I will e’en double the guerdon.” 

As he spoke, his right arm was thrown suddenly round the 
tymbestere’s waist, and he half drew her on his knee. She was no 
country-bred wench, to start at a rude jest or innocent freedom ; and 
the shyaess of maidenhood perchance was gone before her cheek lost 
its bloom; but there was a look in those evil, handsome eyes that 
made her shrink back with an instinctive dislike and fear. 

“I pray you, set me free, fair sir’’—she said, trying to veil her terror 
under a seeming of mirth. “Ideal not in such wares as you would 
chaffer for, and it were flat robbery to take your florence, sith a groat 
overpays our pains.” 

He smiled, half in amusement, half in scorn, but his black, arched 
brows were bent till they nearly met ; and, drawing her down by main 
force closer and nearer, he whispered some few words in her ear. The 
girl’s sunburnt cheek flushed up like flame ; she spoke never a word 
now, but dashed down her timbre] on the table near ; and, bracing both 
her arms against the shoulders of her assailant, fought hard to get 
loose, panting far more than she had done in the heat of exercise, and 
casting over her shoulders piteous looks of appeal. 

The quick ear of the old minstrel caught the sounds of struggle, 
and some suspicion of the truth shot through his mazed brain; he 
partly rose from his bench, but sank back again with a groan of hclp- © 
lessness, his lips quivering nervously, and his thin horny fingers 
plucking at the gittern-strings. Throughout the guest-chamber there 
was a stir and murmur of. disapproval, and more than one cried 
“Shame!” aloud: not a few there knew the girl and her graudsire 
well, and liked not to see her misused. The host of the “Spur” 
himself—a fussy, obsequious man with little or no authority under 
his own roof or elsewhere—so far overcame his awe of the terrible 
foreigner, as to come forward and stammer forth a timid remonstrance. 
But the Italian cut him rudely short. 

“‘Meddle with thine own matters, friend ’’—said he ; “and fetch me 
hither another flagon of Muscadine, with no such cursed twang in it 
as spoiled the last. Have I travelled all these leagues, to find Lucrece 
in shape of a glee-maiden, and Cato in a knave host? I will deal 
with this damoiselle after my pleasure; and I would fain see who 
shall gainsay me!” 

His fierce eyes travelled round the guest-chamber with a challenge 
which for a while seemed like to meet with no answer. Among the 
staid citizens and franklins there assembled there were many who 
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lacked not courage; but it suited them not to show it in a tavern 
brawl, even in graver cause than the defence of a tymbestere. Sud- 
denly a clear quiet voice spoke— 

“De par Dieu, that will I.” 

And, shaking from his arm the armourer’s warning grasp, Ralph 
Brakespeare strode out of the shadow into the firelight. 

The Italian sprang to his feet, griping the girl’s wrist still hard 
with his left hand, while his right fell, as it were naturally, on his 
dagger hilt. But he thrust the blade back before it was half drawn, 
and broke again into that low, mocking laugh, so intensely insolent. 

“So the bona-roba hath found a champion. By the body of Venus, 
a likely youth! And with what arms wouldst thou do battle for thy 
lady—with estoc of lath, or a fool’s bauble for mace? ’Twere a good 
deed to let out some of the blood that boils in thee too hotly; but it 
suits me not now to play the chirurgeon. Wilt thou try a wrestle 
before this reverend company ? Here is space enow for a fair fall, and 
no rushes to break it; it may be that thy bones will carry away 
to-night some memory of our meeting. As for thee, thou peevish 
piece of harlotry! sit thou there behind me: I will deal with thee anon.” 

Taunt or threat Ralph Brakespeare noticed not, any more than he 
did the imploring glances of Will Lanyon, who was broad awake now, 
and manifestly eager to take the burden of the quarrel on his own 
shoulders: he thrust his follower hastily, though not unkindly, aside; 
and, advancing yet a few steps, stood face to face with his adversary. 
He was by some two inches the taller of the twain, but far 
lighter of frame; of all the bystanders Lanyon alone, perchance, 
doubted that the result would be other than they wished ; for a mere 
youth was pitted against one in the very flower of his strength, and 
from the way in which the Italian took up his position, the judges of 
such matters saw in him a practised wrestler. 

Without another word spoken on either side, they grappled. At 
first, as they swayed to and fro, the foreigner’s superior weight did 
tell, and it seemed as though his opponent must needs be borne down, 
or uprcoted from the floor. But not for naught had Philip Kemeys’ 
pupil studied under a master, whose name had been for a quarter- 
century the boast and terror of the countryside: at the very moment 
when Ralph seemed to bend and yield under the other’s gripe, with 
a quick side-twist he brought his own hip under the other’s groin ; 
then, before any could guess how it was done, the Italian’s feet, struck 
clean from under him, flew high in air, and he came to the ground 
with a dull, ominous crash, flung fairly over Brakespeare’s shoulder. 
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No wonder that for some seconds’ space he should have lain there 
half stunned and motionless; not twice in a lifetime will a heavy 
man rise from such a fall on hardened ground without scathe to life or 
limb; but, before the murmur of applause called forth by the unex- 
pected feat had died away, the Italian gathered himself up slowly, and « 
stood upon his fect. , 

His handsome face, deformed as it was by pain and malice, had 
not wholly lost its beauty ; but it was so fearfully transfigured that 
a painter, limning some old saintly legend, might have no apter sem- 
blance for tortured or baffled Belial. The brutal lust that lately 
gleamed in his eyes was supplanted by a keener desire—the acrid 
thirst for blood: he plucked from its sheath a long, keen poignard, 
on whose dark-veined blade there were stains not a few, and drew 
himself together half-crouching, like a savage panther about to spring. 

And in Ralph Brakespeare’s eyes there was the evil light spoken of 
before ; and his face was set as a flint stone, dark and pitiless, as he 
bared his own hunting-knife, and, without giving a hair’s breadth of 
ground, waited warily for the onset. All present there wist that none 
could come betwixt those two without sore risk to his own life; yet 
Lanyon started forward with some such intent, whilst the armourer 
shouted lustily for the watch, and the host wrung his hands helplessly, 
and the tymbestere shrieked in her terror, and many called on the 
combatants in God’s name to forbear. Intercession or interference 
must have been equally vuin, ard the watch could only have come in 
time to carry a corpse away, had it not been for an incident on which 
none had reckoned. 

A side door leading into a small inner chamber opened, and, 
through all the bustle and uproar, a single voice made itself heard. 

“ What! brawling again, Gian Malatesta? Will those hands of 
thine never be quiet till they are in the gyves ?” 

A very calm, quiet voice—not raised a whit above its wonted tone-—~ 
yet marked with an indescribable accent like that of one fated some day 
to hold authority over his fellows, even if his turn for command hath 
not come yet. The first syllables acted on the Italian’s wrath, like 
@ necromanccr’s spell on a rebellious familiar: he thrust back his 
dagger into its sheath; and, as he turned towards the speaker, the 
ferocity on his face changed to the sullen confusion, which, with natures 
like his, replaces shame. 

The new comer deserves to be somewhat carefully portrayed, for 
that age, rife though it was with names of mark, bred few more notable 
worthies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NOW RALPI TOOK SERVICE UNDER SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 


’ Taere stood on the threshold of the open doorway this manner of 
man. 

Something over the middle height; of a complexion rather florid 
than pale ; with hair and beard of rich dark chesnut ; and features cast 
in keen aquiline mould ; the face was too calm and resolute to be ignoble, 
and marked by too decisive a character to be vulgar; yet certainly it 
wanted the stamp of birth and breeding that gives a charm to many 
more common-place visages. His attire was plain even to meanness ; 
consisting of a close jerkin, or cassock, of coarse dark russet cloth, 
with nether garments and hose of the same colour, all frayed and 
stained with pressure of hauber‘, cnissard, and steel boot. 

Such an one at the age of thirty, or thereabouts, was John Hawk- 
wood—son of the tanner of Sible Hedingham, and whilom prentice to 
the tailor in Chepe—then, a simple man-at-arms; till, within this very 
year, for wight service at Crecy, he took from King Edward’s own hand 
the knightly accolade. He held in his right hand, sheathed, one of 
the short swords, called coutels; and with the other beckoned the 
Italian towards him. The other obeyed without a word, though, as 
it seemed, rather sullenly and reluctantly ; and in another second, the 
door of the inner chamber was closed behind them. 

Then there broke forth again a stir and murmur in the guest- 
chamber, but now of merriment rather than of fear; for there was 
not one present whose heart was not gladdened by the sight of 
the foreigner’s handsome head laid low. Several gathered round 
the conqueror, pressing on him their simple gratulations, whilst loudest 
amongst them rose the voice of the honest armourer. Lanyon, 
when he saw that help was no longer needed, had cast himself down 
again on his settle, and had already relapsed into stolid placidity. 
In the midst of the hubbub, none noticed the disappearance of the 
glee-maiden and her grandsire. Hastily, though not uncourteously, 
Ralph broke through his admirers; and, plucking him by the sleeve 
as he bustled past, drew the host aside. 

“T fain would learn the name and degree of him who entered but 
now ’’—he said, “ if thou knowest them, and there be no special reason 
for thy silence.” 

“There is none such, fair sir’’—the other answered readily. ‘“ Men 
call him Sir John Hawkwood now; though but a year agone, as I have 
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heard, he rode # simple archer in the Lord Neville’s train. I warrant 
him a good lance and a bold, yet very straitened in his means, I fear 
me. He hath been at no charges, save for needful meat and drink, 
the three days he hath lain in my private chamber. Marry, had it not 
been for his follower—yonder roysterer, with whom your worship dealt 
so roundly but now—the ‘Spur’ had gained little by their custom. 
Nathless, I grudge him not house room, God wot. ’Tis a fair spoken 
knight, and a kindly; and mayhap he will tarry here some day, when 
he hath gotten both wealth and honour.” 

As they spoke, the armourer had approached unobserved, and 
struck in with scant ceremony. 

“ And is that Sir John Hawkwood P—I am well pleased to have 
foregathered with him. My good-wife hath kinsfolk in the parts 
where he was born and bred. It was but the other day that her 
cousin told us of the wonderment and gladness at Hedingham, when 
they heard that their neighbour’s son had won his spurs. "Tis pity 
that the honest tanner lived not to look on his boy’s face again ; but he 
was in mortal sickness when the news came, and the great joy may 
well have hasted hisend. The knight hath started fair, certes; yet 
he hath a brave long race yet to run, and there will be prizes worth 
the winning for such as keep him company. HadI to choose my 
service, I swear by Saint Benedict, I had liever ride under his 
pennon than under the broadest banner that flaunts in Flanders or 
Guienne.” 

Just then the inner door opened again, and the Italian re-entered tis 
guest-chamber. On his smooth brow there was no vestige of cloud ; 
and none but a very keen observer would have deteeted in his smile a 
covert sneer. 

“T crave pardon of this goodly company ”—he said, in a soft, slow 
voice, “for having broken off their drinix and troubled their mirth. I 
did but jest with the damoiselle after my rough foreign fashion ; and, 
had she not fled so suddenly, else had I made her amends before 
you all. I will take good heed so to offend no more. To you, gentle 
sir’—he bent low as he turned towards Ralph Brakespeare—“ would 
_ I make special excuse in presence of Sir John Hawkwood, the knight 
I follow, if it will please you to visit him in his chamber.” 

Ralph bent his head; and, with a sign of rk eae to the 
armourer, went out with the Italian. 

They came into a small chamber, dimly lighted by a single oil- 
lamp, and scantily furnished with a few rude lockers for arms and 
wearing apparel ; two bed places let into recesses in the wall, afier the 
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fashion still prevalent in parts of Scotland; and a heavy oaken table 
strewn with parchments and writing material, near which sat Sir John 
Hawkwood. As he arose to greet his visitor, there might have been 
noticed in his courtesy the stiffness and constraint of one who has 
had little practice in social forms and ceremonies: neither did he waste 
many words in preamble. 

“It shames me much, fair sir,” he said, “that the ill conduct of 
follower of mine should have drawn you into unseemly brawl; albeit 
you have dealt him a sharp lesson, for the which I thank you heartily. 
I know no more than it hath suited him to avow; but I guessed what 
happened, when I saw the glee-maiden cowering there. Sathanas needs 
but to take the shape of a dainty paramour, and Gian Malatesta will 
wend lightly wherever it lists the fiend to lead. Nevertheless, I have 
told him roundly that, if he proffer not such excuse as it may fit you 
to receive, he and I part this night. ‘Twere a sorry jest if I, who 
but lately stood bareheaded in presence of captains, should suffer inso- 
lence towards their betters in such as ride with me.” 

’Tis scarce worth while to set down at length the Italian’s apology ; 
more especially as it imposed not altogether on him to whom it was 
addressed. Indeed, a vague feeling of dislike and distrust rather 
increased than abated in Brakespeare’s breast; he cut the glib speaker 
short, so soon as he could do so without manifest discourtesy. 

“*I pray thee be less libera] in excuse, messire: enough has been 
said and to spare. Perchance little harm was meant ; and, as it chanced, 
none hath been done. *Tis a fashion in my country, to strike hands 
after a tough wrestling bout, in token that no bad blood rankle; here 
is mine, if ye list to take it.” 

With great show of eagerness the Italian accepted the proffer; but 
their fingers were barely locked before they unclasped again, and Ralph 
turned away somewhat hastily— 

“There are graver matters concerning which I would speak to this 
knight, at his good leisure.” 

“There is no better time than now” —Hawkwood answered. Leave 
us, Gian Malatesta; but go not far away, and keep thy brain as cool 
as thou canst; I may need thy help with this scrivener work ere I 
sleep.” 

When they were alone, Ralph stated his wishes briefly and bluntly ; 
proffering for himself and Lanyon to take service in the F'rench wars 
as man-at-arms and archer, whilst Hawkwood listened, leaning his 
brow on his hands, and half shading his face. 

“‘ How are ye called ?” he asked, without looking up. 
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When he heard the answer, he dropped his hand, and gazed 
steadily on the youth with his small, piercing eyes. 

“ Brakespeare ?”—he said, doubtfully. ‘“’Tis an honest yeoman 
name, certes, like to the one I bear: yet right seldom worn by those 
of the degree to which, if I err not, thou belongest by birth, if not 
by fortune ?” 

Ralph met the fixed look without blenching. 

“I say not that they christened me so”’—he answered; “but to 
none other name have I better claim, and by none other will I hence- 
forth be known, whether I speed with you, sir knight, or no. Also, 
ye do greatly err in imputing to me higher estate than my name 
imports: there are merchants and franklins not a few in yon guest- 
chamber, who if right were done, might sit higher at the board 
than I.” 

Sir John’s lip curled with a quaint smile, sarcastic, yet not unkindly. 

“Good sooth, I marvel how the great folk of thy country apparel 
themselves, and what manner of gimmals they wear, when on the 
fingers of yeomen’s sons shine fair balas rubies! Nay, be not 
wroth”’—he went on, in a grave voice, marking the quick flush on 
Ralph’s cheek ;—“ I have no title to question thee. Rather take thou 
this my counsel: if on light incitement thou hast left thy home, 
repent thee in time; so shall thy fortunes not be marred in peevish 
fit; but, if there be weightier causes, and thou art in truth utterly 
adrift, then take service with some knight or baron of higher repute 
and larger means than I. I] will it suit such as from youth upwards 
have lain soft, and lived delicately, to ride with plain John Hawkwood, 
whose worldly wealth—the accompt of which lies under mine hand— 
may scarce suflice for the furniture of three men-at-arms.” 

“Let that be no hindrance”—Ralph answered, with eagerness 
unwonted in him; “I bear gold pieces enow in this gipsire to purvey 
myself and my follower yonder, both with horse and armour. Nay, 
for that special purpose were they given to me. As for choosing 
another leader, the honest armourer whose surname I bear—albeit, I 
profess not to be of his kin—said, speaking of your worship but now: 
‘He hath a brave long race yet to run, and there will be prizes worth 
the winning for such as keep him company. Had I to choose my 
service, I had liever ride under his pennoncelle than under the broadest 
banner that flaunts in Flanders or Guienne.’ Even sosayI. Yet will 
I thrust my service on none, and I may not gainsay your pleasure; so, 
if ye will have none of me and mine, I will cumber your time and 
chamber no more.” 
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Now, John Hawkwood, though imbued with many of the high 
and generous qualities which are part and parcel of the heroic 
character, was by no means a hero of romance, eithcr im disintercsted- 
ness or disregard of his own advantage—to which, indeed, as his later 
history shows, he had a marvellousty keen eye. Here was a rare 
chance before him ; and he was scarce likely to let it slip. Rising up, he 
laid his hand on the other’s arm, as it were with a sudden impulse, 
which, if not natural, was excellently feigned. 

“ Nay, fair youth, we part not thus. It may be I have been over 
nice in this matter—specially since the king, our master, stands in 
sore need of thews and sinews like thine: thy follower, I guess, was 
yon brawny carle I saw but now, so eager to thrust himself between 
thee and harm at his own life’s peril. Sith ye will have none of my 
counsel, I will take your frank proffer as frankly ; and ye both shall be 
enrolled this night—thou as man-at-arms, he as archer. If ever I 
thrive, so as to maintain a household, we may speak of thire advance- 
ment to esquire’s degree. In such a case, were it set to the proof, 
baseness of birth, I warrant me, would not be thy bar ; though I choose 
not to pry further into what concerns me not nearly. Write thyself 
down as it lists thee: a man may fight well, God wot, under a worse 
name than thou hast chosen.” 

“ Nay, not so ’—the other made answer ; “ if you, sir knight, scruple 
not to attach to your person an unknown runagate, I were a very churl 
to be more niggardly of trust. Hearken, an’ it please you, though 
*tis searce worth your while.” 

_ Then, very briefly and simply, for the second time that day, Ralph 
Brakespeare told his story to a stranger. But Hawkwood evidently 
thought it not wasted time, as he listened with marked interest : when. 
it was ended, he shook his head with a compassion that may well have 
been real. 

“°Tis a sad tale”—he said. “I know but little of the ways and 
fashions of knights and nobles; yet often hath it seemed to me that 
they deal with their own flesh and blood, more hardly than they’ deal 
with us of low estate. For what thou hast done I blame thee not 
now; nay, by the Rood, I think thou hast chosen thy part both 
wisely and well. I am right glad that all lies fair and open be- 
twixt us two; thou dost not fear I should bewray thy secret? 
There is yet another matter troubles me: I know not how thou 
ard Gian Malatesta will agree. Forsooth, I myself like him not 
hugely, and trust him no further than I would trust a sworn dicer 
and drabber; yet is the knave useful manywise. He speaketh three 
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tongues indifferently well, and, with good skill at all weapons, hath 
a special gift for ambushments and stratagems of war; moreover, 
when in the humonr, or hardly pressed, he will fight like a very fiend ; 
also, never a clerk or shaveling of them alt can read and indite more 
deftly : indced, though he babbles not much concerning himself, even 
in his drink, from certain words he hath let drop, I guess him to have 
been cloister-bred, and to have broken bounds. Chiefly to this end 
did I yicld to his desire, and suffer him to come hither in my com- 
pany. I needed help in dealing with all this gear”—he pointed to 
the table strewn with parchments—“for serolls are but sealed 
books unto me. I have been seeking to turn into gold pieces the 
slender heritage that came to me but of late: marry, when the charges 
of my journey and the cost of these parchments are paid, my gipsire will 
be heavier by scarce a score of nobles. It may be that the Lombard 
and scrivener are cozening me, and that the Italian is in league with 
both; but I have no patience to dally longer here. Yet another 
three or four days, and we will be clear of English air: not on light 
cause, I wis, will I breathe it again.” 

‘ Let not that trouble your worship ””— Ralph answered, cheerily, yet 
with a touch of scorn. “It is not like, indeed, that Messire Malatesta 
and I shall knit brotherhood in arms; nathless might we drink at the 
same board, and couch m the same tent, and ride under the same 
pennon for many a year, without either looking askance at the other. 
For all that you have seen to-night, I am not, in very truth, given to 
brawling, nor have I thus far found men hasty in picking quarrel.” 

“That can I well believe”—Hawkwood replied, smiling slightly ; 
“and, though Gian Malatesta be a rank brawler when crossed or in 
drink, I have ever noted in him a certain shrewd wit in choosing such 
as may safely be overborne. Thou art not of these, as he has found 
out at cost of a rib’s-ache; I dare aver he will mell with thee no 
more. Go now, I prithee, and send that same varlet hither to me: I 
must-get forward with these matters to-ni¢cht. And come with thy 
follower early to-morrow, that I may enrol your names, and give ye 
handsel of King Edward’s wages. Then will we speak of purveying 
thee with horse and armour: in these times there is no lack of such 
gear ready to all men’s hands.” 

With an obeisance that marked that he already held himself bound 
by new duties, Brakespeare went out; and, after delivering his mes- 
sage to the Italian, sat down to tell Will Lanyon and the armourer 
how he had sped. 

The first-named took the news with his wonted placidity: it 
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was indeed, to him, of singularly small importance under whom he 
served, so long as he parted not company with the one man whose 
fortunes he had chosen to follow. The armourer, who by this time 
had nearly rendered an account of the second stoup, was voluble in 
congratulation and approval; perchance his satisfaction was in no 
wise lessened by reflection on the custom that the morrow would bring 
him. But John Brakespeare was no late roysterer, and had a character 
to keep up both at home and abroad; so, when the flagon was finished, 
he rose to go, resisting manfully all temptation of another. Ralph 
went out with him, for his head felt heated—not with wine, of which 
he had been sparing, but with excitement of diverse kinds—and he 
longed for a draught of fresh air, free of fume of food or wood-smoke. 

Beside the great gates of the archway leading into the courtyard, 
which were now closed, the inn had another door opening into the 
street, beyond which a heavy porch projected some three yards. 
Against the outer angle of this Ralph leant and watched the burly 
armourer as he strode away, planting each solid footfall with a studied 
deliberation, as though bent on dissembling even to himself a certain 
unsteadiness of gait. 

It was a black boisterous night, with dreary glimpses of a watery 
moon through the rifts in the tossing cloudrack; and every gust 
brought closer the chillness that foreruns heavy rain; but there the 
youth lingered, loath to return to the heat and bustle of the guest- 
chamber, and not sorry for a while to be left to his own musings. His 
right hand was thrust into the breast of his doublet, whilst the other 
hung listlessly at his side. Suddenly he started, for on that left hand 
there came first the faintest pressure, then it was lifted gently till two 
soft lips were laid on the palm: glancing downwards in his wonder, 
his eyes looked full into those of the tymbestere, gleaming out of the 
shadow where she knelt. 

With the liking that most men feel for any helpless creature whom 
they have defended not unsuccessfully, there mingled in Ralph’s breast 
a great pity; for the fingers that clasped his own were deathly cold ; 
and the threadbare mantle cast over flimsy finery was a miserable 
fence against the biting March wind. 

“What dost thou here, thou foolish child? ” he said, in feigned 
anger. “Of a surety thou hast not with thee the poor old man, thy 
grandsire? Yet, if he guessed thee to be abroad alone, he would fall 
in sorer trouble than anon, when his face was such a sorry sight.” 

She laughed a low, sad laugh: even in that dim light he could 
see the big drops in her eyes. 
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“Oftentimes have we two lain afield in wilder weather than this. 
Nathless, to-night we have better hap, and my grandsire is well 
bestowed with some charitable folk who have given us lodging not a 
furlong hence: by this time he sleeps sound. Messire, I guessed—I 
know not why—that ye would come forth ere betaking yourself to 
your chamber. Had it been otherwise, I had tarried here till ye came 
forth on the morrow, rather than that ye should esteem the tymbestere 
ingrate or thankless.” 

“Tush,” he broke in—“ make not coil about naught. Others there 
would have done as much :—I but spoke first, being something quick 
of temper.” 

She shook her head meekly, as she let his hand go, and rose to 
her feet. 

“Nay, mock me not: those decent citizens and traders might 
have murmured ‘ ’twas pity and shame;’ and, had utter violence been 
wrought, some might have cried, ‘harow,’ and ‘help;’ but never 
@ one, as well ye wot, would have thwarted yon fair-faced devil, to have 
saved a tymbestere from scath. And, beau sire, much I marvel that 
ye should have perilled life and limb for one whom ye could but 
deem a light-o’-love.” 

“Nay, by Saint Giles”—he answered, in some haste—“ thou 
wrongest both thyself and me: I did thee in my thought no such 
dishonour. Moreover, the honest fellow who quitted me but now, spoke 
both of thee and thy grandsire when first ye entered, and avouched 
ye leal and true.” 

A quick, joyful light dawned on her face. 

“Ay! and did he so? May God requite him of his charity. I 
have not been so glad of heart since Father Clement shrived me a year 
agone—a pious priest and a kindly, albeit Saint Augustine’s abbot called 
him Lollard, and, had he not fled, would have put him inward. I 
ever comfort me with his latest words, when I am most sorrowful 
and weary. ‘Go in peace, my daughter; and may He who bade the 
blessed Magdalen be of good courage, help thee in thy hard battle! So 
thou bide honest, chaste, and duteous—and care not thou for the 
world’s scorn. When ye all shall come to the judgment, perchance it 
shall fare with thee better, than with some who now would shrink from 
touch of thy garment. Moreover, neither by night nor morning omit 
thine orisons ; for to these will the Mother of God herself hearken not 
less heedfully than if thou wert wimpled nun.’ Messire, wot ye why I 
trespass thus on your patience. It is because, when once I have 
learned thy name, it shall never be forgotten when I kneel down to 
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pray. Vouchsafe this last grace, and let me depart: it is not meet 
that I tarry in thy company after mine errand is done.” 

More moved than he cared to show, Ralph told her what she 
required. After murmuring the words over to herself softly twice or 
thrice— 

“ A brave soldierly name”—she said. “Heaven scnd it luck and 
renown. Beau sire, though one day you bear on your helm the 
sleeve of some high-born damoiselle or dame, ye need not scruple 
to avouch that you first showed prowess in the bucklering of a poor 
glee-maiden.”’ 

While she spoke, Ralph had drawn a broad gold piece from his 
gipsire, and would have forced it upon her. 

“Take this at least ”’—he began, but broke off suddenly with the 
quick delicacy which was part of his nature, seeing that she shrank 
back evidently pained—‘ Nay, thou silly child, I meant it not as 
guerdon or alms, but rather as a token of this our meeting. Other 
have I none to give: thou need’st not barter it except at sore need.” 

Her small fingers closed round it eagerly enough now. 

So may all the saints have you in their keeping” —she said, almost 
in a whisper; and stooping down, laid her lips upon his hand once 
more. Before their print had vanished, she had flitted away like an 
elf into the darkness. 

After lingering there yet awhile, as if in thought, Ralph went back 
into the guest-hall, which was now emptying fast; and soon betook 
himself to the chamber which, as was the custom, he shared with 
some half-score other travellers: he slept not so soundly as he was 
wont; and more than once started from slumber, half persuaded 
that he felt on his hand the pressure of soft fingers, and of softer lips. 
Nay, some months elapsed ere such phantasms ceased to mingle with 
rougher visions of feast and war. 

Two years later, when the plague, which laid England deso- 
late, was beginning to abate its fury, those that carried the 
common bier found under a hovel on the banks of Thames the corpses 
of the minstrel and the glee-maiden. Both were thin and worn by 
privation; and it was plain they must have suffered almost of famine 
before the pestilence did its work: wherefore the grave-diggers 
marvelled the more to find hung round the girl’s neck, and hidden 
under her bodice, a broad piece of gold. It helped to make them 
merry that night, after their hideous fashion; and, whilst they 
caroused, they passed many a foul jest on the love-token of the mad 
tymbestere. 


Croquet, 


BY W. & GILBERT. 

I ax not going to write a treatise on this deservedly-popular game. I 
confess that Iam not in a position todoso. I have played it much 
and often; I have hurried my shaving in order to have time for a turn 
atit before breakfast; I have scamped my breakfast in order to extend 
the interval between that mcal and luncheon to the extremest possible 
limits. My eagerness to return to the fascinating sport has reduced 
my luncheon to a shadow, and my dinner toadream. From the early 
morning to the fading twilight of evening, I have been incessantly at 
it, and on one memorable occasion I played far into the night by the 
aid of bed-room candles. Still, as I said before, Iam not im a position 
to write scientifically on the game. I have never played it scientifically, 
and I don’t believe I know half the rules of the game. I don’t care to 
know them; Iam happierasiam. The real charm of the sport is 
not referable, I believe, to'a conscientious adherence to accepted prin- 
ciples. In point of fact, I don’t find that any known rules treat of 
the most indispensable essentials of the game. When I come across 
a code that provides— 

Firstly. That the sun shall always shine during the game. 

Secondly. That the grass shall never be damp. 

Thirdly. That only young ladies of fascmating exterior be permitted 
to play. 

Fourthly. That the grass has its hair ent every morning. 

Fifthly. That strawberries and cream, or other cooling fruits proper 
to the season, be provided for the players; and 

Lastly. That no young lady who disfigures her ankles with Hessian 
boots with tassels, be suffered on any pretence whatever to join a croquet 
party. 

When, I say, I come across a code that provides for these emergen- 
cies, I will devote myself conscientiously to a study of its contents. 

No, I leave it to scientific pens to treat of the game of croquet as it 
is played by ladies and gentlemen. My present intention is to treat 
croquet from a totally new point of view. I propose to treat of the 
players from the point of view of the hoops, balls, and mallets. 

A ball or a mallet has an eventful and exciting career. It cannot 
be a matter of total indifference to.a well-made gentlemanly implement 
of either class, whether, on the box being opened for the day’s play, 
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he is to fall into the hands of a protty sparkling maiden, or a fat, 
clumsy, hot, man-mountain; whether he is to be gently pressed by a 
glittering and dainty bottine, or be scrunched beneath the broad solid 
sole of a ponderous shooting-boot. These considerations must, I think, 
give rise to an unhealthy excitement which cannot but tell injuriously 
on the constitution of the implement. 

Croquet possesses innumerable recommendations. It is an out- 
door game, and differs from lcap-frog, in being one of the very few in 
which both sexes can join with propriety. It is allied to many pleasant 
associations—a fine day, a smooth lawn, pretty boots, bewildering 
petticoats, and agreeable interludes. Moreover, ” is a pretty 
word, and there is a great deal in this consideration. ‘ Squails ’”’ may 
be a very good game—I know nothing about it—but the name is quite 
enough to keep me off. Now there is a coquettish crispness about the 
word “croquet” which would go far to compensate for any radical 
defect in the game itself. It involves a pretty pursing of the lips, a 
delicate twirl of the tongue, and an opportunity of suggesting a good 
French aceent—considerations which are to me irresistible. 

The true croquet player devotes herself and her “make-up” ts the 
game. There is no redundancy about her costume, there is no absurdity 
in the nature of long dresses to be detected about her, there are no 


THE CROQUET SKIMMER AND THE CROQUET PLAYER. 


bonnet-strings to get into her way, there are no cloaks or baggy 
sleeves to impede her movements: everything is trim, taut, and ship- 
shape—clearcd, I may say, for action. The amateur, the mere smat- 
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terer, the croquet skimmer, is careless on these points. She dresses 
herself with an eye to the picturesque, the startling, the bewildering. 
She appears on the croquet-ground like a transformation scene—so 
gilded, so gorgeous is she, and so much has she about her that nobody 
cares to see. She plays in gloves, she pretends to be ashamed to show 
her feet, she cheats, and she sits down between her strokes. Her train 
sweeps the balls about, and she is always falling over the hoops. She 
is possibly a good girl enough in her private sphere, and would no doubt 
be a desirable acquisition at a pic-nic (another pretty word) or a water 
party, but on the croquet-ground she is out of place. 

But I am bound to admit that, as a rule, the objectionable features 
of a croquet party are embodied in the gentlemen players, and not the 
ladies. Ladies, of almost every age, appear to possess an instinctive 
taste for croquet. No lgdy who can toddle is too old (or too young, 
for the matter of that) for the game. I never yet met a lady who was 
too “ blue” to condescend to an occasional turn—who thought it be- 
neath her dignity to stoop to balls and mallets. But with men it is other- 
wise. They often find themselves bound to play whether thoy like it 
or not; and when they don’t like it they are an insufferable nuisance. .« 


THE MEN WHO DON’T LIKE THE GAME. 


I divide objectionable men-players into three classes. Firstly, 
the men who don’t like the game, but who are compelled, by stress of 
circumstances, over which they have no control, to take an occasional 
turn at it. Secondly, disputatious people, who stop the game to argue 
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out points on which nobody else ever has a doubt. Every stroke of 
their own, and of everybody else, is the occasion of a long and elabo- 


ARGUING OUT POINTS, 


rate disquisition, divided into heads, and ending in a reference to a 
‘standing authority, with points reserved for future argument. The 
worst of it is, that they conduct the dispute with the utmost good 
nature and gentlemanly breeding, as far as they are personally 
concerned, If they would only quarrel to such an extent as not 
to be on speaking terms with each other, all would be well. 


THE PEOPLE WHO GO IN FOR SCIENCE. 


The third class of objectionable men-players consists of people who 
go in for science, and who refer every mandate to the principles 
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of natural philosophy. They are great at impacts, angles of incidence, 
transmission of forces, triangulation, and other cabalistic expressions, 
which are supposed to give a tone to their play, and to redeem croquet 
from the commonplace of a garden game. A man of this class has 
curious theories of his own, the working out of which involves much 
acrobatic distortion and personal inconvenience. He takes his dis- 
tances as if he were laying a gun; and then, after working out an 
intricate little problem in conic sections, in a small memorandum book 
that he carries for the purpose, he lies down on the grass at an ascer- 
tained distance from the ball (A) he is going to strike, and with a hori- 
zontal sweep of the mallet, calculated with a due regard to the 
principles of plane trigonometry, hits his own ball, and misses the o 
(B) he aims at. 
A fourth class of tiresome players may, perhaps, be admitted, in 
order to include those amiable beings who, unobjectionable in every 
other croquet particular, devote the intervals between their play to the 
cultivation of an affectionate understanding between themselves. They 


CULTIVATING AN AFFECTIONATE UNDERSTANDING. 


are only objectionable because thcy keep the play waiting, and are 
given to making pretty little sacrifices to each other’s. interests, if they 
happen to be on different sides. This is an amiable weakness, but 
reprehensible, because it is traitorous to the other players on their 
respective sides, who perhaps may not feel as enthusiastic in the cause 
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of the interesting opponents as the interesting opponents themsclves. 
It is to this class that I myself belong. 

The game of croquet has become so general an amusement in 
summer months, that I am surprised that appropriate emblematic 
costumes have not been invented for the benefit of enthusiastic players. 
The cricketer has his shirt covered with portraits of eminent cricketers 
(who are wonderfully alike, and all with tall white hats—the last form 
of head-dress that one would think a cricketer would select); the 
boating man has skiffs innumerable floating on the wide expanse of his 
manly chest; the sporting man has horsy emblems about him; the 
doggy man is a walking kennel; the amateur actor wears Shakes- 
pearian shirt-studs stuck into a ballet-girl shirt. Why should not the 
croquet player be equally distinguished? I am not great at fashion- 
prints ; but as no professional fashion-artist has thought it worth his 
while to suggest an appropriate croquet costume, I am induced to do 
my best to supply the deficiency. 


CROQUET COSTUMES FOR 1867, 
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(To the Editor of Tue Broapway.) 


Sir,—Having spoken to Mrs. Brown on the subject of literature 
in general, and of your new periodical in particular, I am happy to be 
able to convey to you the opinions of that excellent woman on both 
subjects. It will be easily discovered, by even a cursory perusal of the 
annexed paper, that Mrs. Brown is not only a hard reader, but a deep 
thinker; and, as such, her testimony on any subject connected with 
literature must be invaluable. With these few words of introduction, 
I will leave Mrs. Brown to speak for herself, and merely subscribe 
myself, Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


Mes, Brown on Periodical Literature. 


WELL, in course, readin’ and writin’ is noble things, and werry proper 
in their places; but I’m sure what that writin’ is come to now-a-days 
with the penny post, nobody wouldn’t believe; for that gal of mine, . 
she’s a-writin’ ’er letters mornin’, noon, and night. 

I says to ’er, “If ever I ketches you a-writin’ your foolishness al} 
over my dresser in the middle of the day again, and a-neglectin’ of 
your work, I’ll put all the lot behind the fire, and you may suit yourself, 
for you won’t suit me.” 

Bless you, every hinstant of that gal’s time she’s a-writin’, and 
wherever she can get the money from for them antelopes and paper as 
she uses by the oshun, you wouldn’t credit. 

Not as she’s a bit partickler about makin’ free with them as belongs 
to others, as I’m sure the gal as lived along with me when I did used 
to let lodgins, she did make free with their things, as wasn’t never no 
more stationary the minit as their backs was turned; and yet nota 
gal as ever tampered with the tea-caddy, nor yet purloined the pickles, 
and you might ’ave trusted with a cut joint by the week, and never 
miss a mouthful; not as ever any servant in my ’ouse need take the 
wittles as always ’as what I ’ave myself, even to stewed petty-toes for 
supper, for I’d scorn to eat up every bit myself, as I considers 


’oggish. 
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As to the readin’, it’s wuss than the writin’, for I’m sure them 
papers is that full o’ ’orrors as gives you the cold shudders; as I says 
to Brown of a Sunday arternoon, “I don’t want to ’ear no more of 
them awful murders;” and as to many things in them papers, I do 
believe as they inwents them for the sake of them as likes for to ’car 
about sich beastly ways. 

But I must say, as I likes to ’ave anythink as is interestin’ read to 
me out loud, the same as Jane Seamore did used to, as were obligated for 
to Jay flat on ’er back, through a crooked spine, on a deal board; and 
I did used to take my work, and set along with her many and many a 
time, and would again, though ’er mother and me ‘ave ’ad words, and 
not spoke for ever so long, about Mrs. Grimshaw, as I will ’ave as 
Mr. Clarkson neglected shamefully, through bein’ the parish doctor. 

I’m sure the way as that poor gal, a-layin’ on the flat o’ her back, 
would read, was wonderful, and never know’d her spell a word and not 
try back one time in a ’undred. 

The ’istories as she’d read was wonderful, all about them times 
when parties did used to go about all over England, with nothink on 
but a bit of blue paint, as must ’ave been chilly work, I should say, 
and nothink for to live upon but acorns and mistletoe, as I do not 
believe could ’ave kep’ life and soul together. 

I’m sure, who'd be a king and queen, I can’t think, for the way as 
they did used to treat °em was downright shameful, a-’ackin’ on ’em 
to bits in battles, and a-shootin’ on ’em in the eye with a harrow, let 
alone cuttin’ off their ’eads, as I think it was Charles the Twelfth. 
Not as them kings was much account neither, as was a dusty lot with 
their wives and their beauties, and treatin’ ’em werry bad, as one ’ad 
six on ’em as he went and cut off one arter the other. 

Certainly, I did pity them princes as was smothered quite cool 
by their own uncle in the Tower, as I’ve seen myself, as must ’ave 
been a black-’arted willin, as they do say was born with teeth the same 
as King John the Third, as was a gloomy tyrant, as lost all ’is things at 
the wash, as he took to ’art that deep as to die on it; as seemed a 
foolish act, tho’ werry aggrawatin’, the same as ’appened to poor 
Mrs. Symons, as ’ad the clothes-basket cut off the back of the cart, 
with a whole family’s linen, as made her pay to the last farthin’; and 
never will I believe as them shirts was worth the money, as twelve 
and sixpence a piece is a long price, tho’ calico ’ave been that frightfal 
high as not a bit of decent print to be ’ad under tenpence and a 
shillin’; but as I was a-sayin’, I don’t believe a word about that ere 
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good Queen Bess, as did ought to ’ave been ashamed of ’erself a-cuttin’ 
off parties ’eads, and should like to know ’ow she’d ’ave liked it ’erself, 
a old cat; and as for a-sayin’ as Queen Wictoria is like her, why it’s a 
downright insult. 

But, law bless me, to think about poor King George bein’ that mad 
and shet up, like any other poor deluded maniac, and obligated for to 
"ave a Regent over ’im as was ’is own son, as certainly did not seem 
natural for to turn agin ’is own father ; but what could you espect from 
a@ man as will turn on ’is own wife? As I’ve ’eard my dear mother 
often talk about Queen Caroline, as tried for to bust open the doors 
of Westminster Abbey, and would ’ave done it too, if it ’adn’t been as 
the Lord Mayor ’eld ’er back; as it’s a mercy as all London wasn’t 
swimmin’ with gore, thro’ a-fightin’ for ’er body to pass thro’ Temple 
Bar, as one young man were shot dead, as was poor spite agin a dead 
body; as no doubt she ’ad ’er faults, but certainly that ere Regent he 
was a beauty, he was, for to find fault with a wife a’ready as were a 
Roman, so couldn’t be lawful queen. 

I’m sure in my opinion it would be as well not to ’ave so many of 
them ’istories wrote, a-rakin’ up all them bygones as ’ad better be 
bygones, and aint pleasant for to see in print about your own relations, 
as, in course, a grandfather is, tho’ distant; and well I remember 
mine, as was @ kind-’arted old soul, and did use to bring me apples and 
parliament, but, I’m thankful for to say, never went mad, nor none of 
them wagaries, as may do wery well for royal families, but wouldn’t 
suit me. 

I must say as I didn’t ’old with that there Lady Dawdley’s Secret, 
as seems for to be puttin’ wrong notions in young gals ’eads, as were a 
artful minx, and give out as she were dead and buried in the news- 
papers; and if ’er poor dear ’usband didn’t take on dreadful, a-frettin’ 
arter ’er as was all the while alive and kickin’, and married to old Sir 
Dawdley, down somewhere Essex-ways. And that poor ’usband he 
come down all along with a friend of his’n, as were nephew to where 
she was married. 

But;law bless you, she was that bold, as to go and brazen it out. 
And if she didn’t take and shove ’er real ’usband down a well on the 
quiet, as wouldn’t never ’ave been found out, only thro’ the ‘other 
party, as was the nephew, a-tracin’ on ’im. 

Nice games that Lady Dawdley was up to a-tryin’ for to get rid of 
that there nephew ; and if she didn’t go and set fire to a ’ouse where 
he was a-stoppin’, in the ’opes of burnin’ ’im in ’is bed, the wicked 
"ussey. 
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It all came ’ome to ’er, tho’, for she were found out thro’ ’er 
’usband, as she’d shoved down the well a-turnin’ up agin, as there 
weren’t no water in it; as is nasty things, in my opinion, and ’ighly 
dangerous. As well I remembers Mrs. Matlock, as lived over Battersea 
Rise, with a well in the garden, as you did use to draw it up with a 
windlass; as ’er ’usband, a-comin’ ’ome from receivin’ of his pension, 
pitched ’ead foremost into, and was only found thro’ ’is wooden leg 
a-floatin’ up conspicuous, as it was a mercy as ’is ’ead just fitted into 
the bucket, and was drawed up easy, tho’ a ’eavy man, but never 
seemed to shake it off to the day of ’is death. 

So, in course, when ’er ’usband turned up out of the well agin, she 
was reg’lar done, and they took and shet ’er up in a mad’ouse, as, no 
doubt, she’d werry soon get out, on the same as that woman as 
murdered ’er three children through jealousy, and thro’ bein’ rich was 
made out mad, as they sent to Bedlam, as soon brought ’er to ’er senses. 

Ah, it was werry lovely, one of them stories as Jane were a-readin’, 
about ’ow them two young Turkey lovers did used to meet on the sly, 
as were a ’onourable young man, tho’ obligated for to climb over the 
wall for to see ’er, as ’ad a father as smelt a rat, and thinkin’ as some- 
thing was up, thro’ a-’earin’ of a guitar a-twinklin’ in the moonlight, 
as was certainly werry foolish in ’im to play it, as would disturb 
anyone: as is a light sleeper; the same as young Hopkins a-comin’ 
’ome night arter night late, with a accordion a-windin’ down the 
street, and woke me out of my fust sleep reg’lar. And then for ’is 
mother to come in and cheek me over it, a-sayin’ as I’d better sleep at 
the back of the house. 

Well, that old Turk, as were a reg’lar old fury, up he gets, and 
steals on ’is tiptoes to the winder, and see them young parties a-talkin’ 
tender, as was only nat’ral. 

If the wicked old wagabone didn’t take and call ’is nasty black 
mermaids, and seized that young feller, and put ’im into a dungeon 
on nothin’ but bread and water for months. As to the poor gal, 
thro’ bein’ ’is only daughter, she was only shet up in a ’igh tower, 
with nobody but them beastly blacks a-flyin’ all about ’er; as trimbled 
at ’er nod, but yet kep’ ’er that strick, as she hadn’t no chance for to 
give "em the slip; and’ wouldn’t never ’ave know’d what ’ad become 


of that young man, if ’adn’t been as a young party, thro’ bein’ a 


gard’ner, was a Christshun, and felt for them two, thro’ a-knowin’ as 
the young man was a Christshun too. And so he told ’er, as she was 
a-weepin’ like a flowin’ founting, as promised for to take a note, and 
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brought ’er the answer reg’lar, as was concealed in ’is turban, and 
fell off jist as that old Turk were a-passin’, as ordered him the bastin- 
ardo pretty sharp, but couldn’t get out on ’im nothink about the 
young Christshun knight, as was come ashore along with two others, 
as ’ad wowed to awenge their comrade, as in course we knows is.a 
Christshun duty ; and turned out to be that werry young man as ’ad 
been a-spoonin’ the old Turk’s daughter, and was shet up in that 
dungeon, and a-goin’ to be put to death at sunrise, as is their it 
the bloody-minded Pagins. 

But you see she got over the party as ’ad that young man under 
lock and key, thro’ ’avin’ knowed ’er from a habby, as was moved with 
compassion, and let ’er go in and see ’im that werry night. 

They was nat’rally pleased for to meet, partikler as she was able 
for to undo ’is ’eavy chains, and give him something nice, as she’d 
been and took off her pa’s table. 

Well, they was a-talkin’ all manner, when the time flowed by that 
quick, as the sun began to think about rising, and the old party as 
kep’ the prisin told ’er as she must go; but, law bless you, sich a 
spree! If they didn’t ketch ’old on ’im, and stuff a ’andkercher in ’is - 
mouth, and tie him up to the place where the young man ’ad been 
tied ; so off they goes for to join them other Christshuns as was a-waitin’ 
under the walls. 

When the old Turk come down for to see the young feller’s ’ead 
chopped, and found ’im gone, and only Musstuffy, as they called the 
other old party, in ’is place, the temper as he showed, there wasn’t 
never anythink like it in this world: for if he didn’t take and order 
every one to put every one else to death. 

“Well,” I says to Jane, “ they would be fools to obey him.” 

“Oh,” she says, “they durstn’t for to disobey.” 

I says, “ Well, of course they did ought to know their own bussy- 
ness best, but why ever they didn’t all kill ’im I can’t make out, as was 
only one after all.” 

Jest as there was a-goin’ to be a reg’lar massycree, in come them 
young Christshuns, as ’ad been seized a-tryin’ to escape, along with that 
old Turk’s daughter. 

The old chap he was pleased. Didn’t he crow. But, law, it didn’t 
last long, for ’is daughter she come ont on a wall, with a flamin’ torch 
in ’er ’and, and says, “’Old,” addressin’ of ’er pa, as no doubt she’d 
have called something else, if it ’adn’t been as he were ’er father, for 
them Turks is werry dutiful to parents. 
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The old gent was werry much took aback, and called ’er all manner 
of nice names, but they didn’t go down with ’er. 

She says, “‘ Release them captif’s ’nights.” 

Says the old gent, “‘ By the beard of the profit, never!” Ho says, 
“ They dies.” 

She says, “Then if they does, look out.” 

“ For why ?” says the Turk. 

“Why,” says she, “ beneath this castle walls is kep’ seventy thousand 
tons of gunpowder, as one spark would blow us all to atoms.” 

Says ’er pa, “Come down, miss.” 

Says she, “ Never!” 

Says he, “ Seize the torch.” 

Says she, “ Advance one step, and you all explodes:” 

So in course the old Turk was reg’lar done, and jest then there was 
shouts ’eard, as was more Christshuns as ’ad landed, and come to kill 
them Turks, and would ’ave done it too, only for the sake of that young 
gal, as that other Christshun loved, and was willin’ to be a Christshun 
too, and not sorry, I should say, for to leave the old gent, as ’ad a ’asty 
temper, with a nasty ’abit of orderin’ anyone to hinstant death, which, 
though it was over in a minit, couldn't put anyone’s head back on their 
shoulders. 

It was werry fine to ’ear about ’er bein’ christened, with the king 
and queen a-standin’ for ’er, as was, no doubt, werry proper; but I 
must say as I don’t ’old with anyone a-changin’, not for to get married ; 
the same as young Peters, as turned Baptist for to marry ’is master’s 
widder, as was a soap-biler, and left a fine busness. Yet I don’t believe 
as that young feller ever were a true Baptist in ’is ’art, or he never 
would ’ave run away with the publican’s wife, after robbin’ the till, and 
is a-livin’ quite grand somewheres abroad now. 

And all as I’ve got to say, Mr. Scratchley, is jest this, and 
no more, if this ’ere periodical as is comin’ out is only filled with nice 
tales, as isn’t too affectin’, but will teach parties as wice is ’ateful and 
wirtue ’eavenly, and be at the same time amusin’ as well as instructin’, 
as, in my opinion, did ought to be, and such as I should like for to see 
any gal or boy of mine a-readin’ at their leisures, why, it will be a 
real blessin’ to mothers, as the sayin’ is; and a BroabD-way as will not 
lead to distraction, but peace and quietness, as is what I likes to see 
in a decent family, and not a lot of ramtypole rubbish as ’as been the 
ruins of thousands, and sich as I’d pretty soon put behind the fire, 
or preaps the buttcr-shop, or might come in ’andy for a trunk-maker. 
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BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER III. 
GOING ON WITH MISS RACHEL. 


at half-past nine she— 

On Second Thoughts it will be as well to explain that “ She ” means 
Miss Rachel. 

Regularly at half-past nine she drew on a pair of gloves to work 
in, commencing by cleaning the bird-cages and making the canaries 
comfortable ; and punctually at one she drew them off, and sat down 
to luncheon, after hearing Master Dick’s head, just above the table, ' 
say a simple grace. 

Miss Rachel had a hobby and pets. Her great pet was a dog, her 
greater a horse, and her greatest any young girl who would attach 
herself to her. 


During this explanation, my father has been giving the Doctor an 
educational treatise. 

“ Miss Maud Caswall is the young lady whom my sister has chosen 
as governess,” observed Dr. Pincott. 

“T know no just cause or impediment,” quoth my father, 
cheerfully. 

Dr. Pincott sighed, and while my father is turning over in his 
mind how he can best steer clear of a painful subject—you will 
observe that he had been quoting from the official form of “ banns”— 
we will go on with Miss Rachel. 


And, on Second Thoughts, with Miss Maud Caswall. Ladies first : 
by courtesy, and not in the order of creation. 


Miss Maud Caswall was about this time nineleen, middling height, 
good figure, a trifle too long in the waist. 

On Second Thoughts, this may have been the fault of the dress. 
And also, you and I may differ about waists. 

Fine fair hair in profusion. 

[On Second Thoughts, perhaps not real; how amI to know? The 
fashion when she was nineteen, and I fifteen, was not as now. At 
fifteen was I suspicious? I never had any sisters. ] 
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Thinly-pencilled eyebrows, or rather thin pencil r-arks where the 
eyebrows ought to have been. I can say it safely at this time of day, 
for as she has grown older she has become a less painstaking artist, 
and the Indian ink is sometimes thicker on one side than the other. 

On Second Thoughts I mistrust her hair; her present hair. Let 
bygones be bygones. 

There was always a sneer about her nose and month, which was, 
and is, to me decidedly unpleasant; and her eyes were big and grey. 

Miss Rachel took a fancy to her at an evening party, where the 
young lady was performing on the piano, and straightway asked her 
to come and stay with her. And so from time to time she spent a 
fortnight, or a month, with Miss Rachel; and suffered no loss by it, 
Pll warrant you. 

When the Doctor’s wife died, and Miss Rachel administered the 
domestic affairs, Miss Maud was of no little assistance in cheering the 
melancholy widower, and on his going abroad for change of scene, 
her companionship was an absolute necessity to Miss Rachel. 

Maud played the piano to perfection. To me she appeared like a 
clockwork figure—time, tune, and no feeling. I have listened to a 
mechanical piano, of Parisian make, with equal satisfaction. There 
was little light and shade in her performances. Whatever light there 
was, was all of the firework kind. A brilliant monotony. 

Miss Rachel didn’t know ‘‘ God save the Queen” from Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; but her brother Ralph had cultivated a taste for music, 
and therefore Miss Rachel insisted upon Maud practising for at least an 
hour every day while she was out of earshot among the pickles. 
Music and painting were to Miss Rachel simply wonderful arts, and 
she wondered “ how people did it.” But if unable to distinguish one 
tune from another, she could not only tell you the points of a horse, 
but could drive one, or a pair, with a precision that whisked you safely 
round the sharpest right-angled corner, and when you got accustomed 
to it—as Maud did after two or three dozen times of nervous lip- 
biting and gripping the elbow-cushion—would cause the most timid 
passenger not the-slightest uneasiness. 

She abominated anything like meanness or slyness ; and detested 
cats. 

Maud loved reading: Miss Rachel didn’t. She liked Maud to read 
aloud as a means of getting an afternoon’s siesta, and Maud would 
rather do this than stop in the middle of an exciting novel. Maud, 
when complimented upon her skill in music, would own with great 
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humility that she had determined to assist her family by turning her 
musical education to account, and would indistinctly hint at the pain and 
degradation of a public concert, and the daughter of a gentleman who 
had, it was vaguely rumoured, once kept several packs of hounds. 

Mr. Caswall, years ago, had fallen, magné ruind, like Humpty 
Dumpty, and had never been able to get on his wall again. In falling 
he must have dropped all his “ H’s,” as when I met him his stock 
was out. 

On Second Thoughts, though it has never struck me before, this is 
why he was only brushed up and let out once a week to dine at Dr. 
Pincott’s with his daughter, when there was no company expected. I 
strolled in by accident, and Mr. Caswall was favouring the party 

with a song. It was about 
“The ’untsman and ’is ‘ounds 

Appear upon the grounds ; 

We tighten our belts 

While the ’oar frost melts, 

And Sol is ’id be’ind the ’ills. 

With a A Otantivy! 
Ark, for’ard, tantivy.” 


His daughter was accompanying him on the piano as I came in, 
and her smile was one of the sweetest, as you may imagine, when I 
applauded heartily, and hoped that I didn’t interrupt. 

These drawing-room concerts used to take place, as did several 
similar merry meetings, during Master Dick’s school-time. 

In the course of the evening she came and stood by me while I 
was looking over that refuge of the drawing-room-destitute—a picture- 
book. That trap for the scandalous, a photographic portrait album, 
being then unknown. 

“ That is pretty, is it not ?” she asked, indicating a landscape with 
her small, sharp forefinger. ‘That is in Yorkshire. Papa comes 
from Yorkshire, and all Yorkshiremen leave out their “ H’s.” It is 
curious to our ears, is it not ?” 

‘I said (what could I say ?) that no one would observe it. 

On Second Thoughts, I wish I hadn’t said this. Transparent hum- 
bug. She merely replied, “Indeed ?” and left me. 

Dr. Pincott subsequently told me the same tale, with instances of 
great men who had never been able to correct this notable Cockneyism 
in their speech. Miss Rachel, too, was in the story. ; 

I recollect saying to myself at the time, “‘ Why are these people so 
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anxious to make out this old uneducated snob a ruined Yorkshire 
squire ?” 

I asked myself this at night, after winding up my watch. 

* T should like to know,” I repeated to myself twice. 

Second Thoughts (with the light out). Bother Yorkshire ; it’s no 
business of mine. 


And then, I should say, I slept. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Infirm of purpose.” —Macbeth, Act ii., ac. 2. 


I REMEMBER a Pincott saying to my father, “No, sir, I shall never 
marry again.’ 

He was even annoyed with my father’s answer, “ We shall see.” 

“Never,” said Dr. Pincott, as he slammed our front gate. 

My father who had accompanied him down the garden for the 
special purpose of preventing him in slamming the gate, gave a little 
“hum ” of disappointment, lifted the latch, re-closed the gate quietly, 
looked down the lane after the Doctor, returned to the house 
meditatively, and going into the study, sat down to his “ Dictionary of 
Possibilities.” Letter R, on Resolutions. 

[I found this in a pocket-book, note, date, and all, only the er 
hadn’t then been christened the “‘ Dictionary.”] 


CHAPTER V. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 


Tls vets 
"Ou xaplra ; 
Anarxton’s Philemon. 


Dr. Pincott has removed from our village some months since. 

“By Jove!” exclaims Dick, his nephew, in my study, with an 
open letter in his hand. 

I give up the dictionary work, and ask what is the matter. 

“‘ Matter !” he cries. ‘Good heavens! My uncle! What an ass!” 

Acting on Second Thoughts, it appears, Dr. Pincott has married again. 

My father was prophetic in saying “ We shall see.” A good 
phrase: exactly the phrase for a writer on Possibilities. 

“ Aunt Rachel’s fault,” cries Dick, pacing the room. 

“Surely,” I say, “ you will not suffer by it.” 
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Dick does not call me “old man” now, nor allude to himself 
as D. P. 

“Suffer! I have suffered enough already,” he cries. “J can’t 
go home without being snubbed, I can’t take a friend, I can’t smoke, 
I can’t—confound it, I can’t do anything.” He paused, and pre- 
sently commenced again kicking the fender. “And how do I know 
I shan’t lose every penny? I stand next to my uncle, If there are 
brats, I’m cut out. It’s infernally hard.” 

“You must make friends with your stepmother,” I suggested. 

“Friends with her! A sneak. Do you know the lot—old Caswall, 
with his ’oss, and ’is ’ounds, and ’is ’unting.” He couldn’t help 
laughing at his own imitation, which was uncommonly good, and 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience. An angry man’s jest at his 
own expense, is a crisis safely passed. Fearful, indeed, is a dumb 
man’s wrath. 

So Miss Maud was Mrs. Pincott at last. She had served her 
time. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard the worst,” I said. “Your uncle’s no 
longer a young man, and he’s not a Solomon.” 

* No, he’s not,” laughed Master Dick. 

“You misapprehend me,” I told him, whereat he laughed the more. 
“Let us see,’’ he said, still mirthful, “ what a year will bring forth.” 

During this year the “ Dictionary of Possibilities” progressed 
wonderfully. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MORE THAN HALF A YEAR AFTER. 


Dick Pincorr gives me an invitation to his college, and departs. 

Pondering over the Dictionary, I bethink me of the youth just gone. 

I find myself saying to myself, I don’t. know why, “ Mischief will 
come of this.” Of what? Iwill write to him, and give him some 
sound advice. : 

Whereupon, I wrote him a long letter, several sides, folded it, 
addressed it, and stamped it. 

Second. Thouglds, don’t send it: tear it up. 

An Irish friend of mine wisely remarked to me one day, “* Bedad, 
sorr, ’twould be the saving of a mighty deal of trouble and botheration, 
if we only tore up most of our letters before we sent ’em.”’ 

As my father said to the Doctor, ‘ We shall see.” 


| 
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My Dear Youne Epiror or Broapway:—It was with feelings of 
considerable satisfaction, not unmixed with ecstatic glee, that I received 
your kind instructions for to proceed as your representative to a neigh- 
bouring capital, and describe the Exposition and its ways in the 
columns of your truly Intronational Organ, than which I am sure 
@ more amusing periodical though a little too much for the money. 

Nicholas, Sir, was not in pleasant circumstances when he received 
your missive. His luck upon the turf had left him; for itis all bounce 
where I pretend to have been winning of immense sums, such not 
having been the case since Gladiateur’s year. Race after race had 
gone against your Prophet. The revolving wheel of Fortune, that 
fickle dame, had been turning steadily round against the Old Man until 
I was fairly driven back from my proud position as a leviathan of the 
betting ring into being a honest tradesman, than which, I am sure, 
nothing more contrary to my nature, character and antecedents. 
Retail trade may be all very well in its way; but it do not suit tho 
prophetic and adventurous mind, meaning me. When I was led away 
by the advice of insidious Relatives into opening of the Oriental 
Repository (Limited), Horselaydown, it was thought that by punctuality 
and a strict attention to business, I might merit a continuance of those 
favours, than which, I am sure, none truly more so, ifany. Buta 
natural interest in my old pursuits caused Nicholas to treat the Reposi- 
tory with comparative indifference and positive neglect, and which the 
customers falling off according, quarrelsome indeed my creditors 
became. 

I was sitting down in the back parlour of the Repository, trying to 
console myself with an old volume of the Racing Calendar and a glass 
of rum and water, my means no longer permitting of sherry wine, when 
your ever valuable letter arrived; and than which a more startling 
proof of confideace than what you exhibited by enclosing of a fow 
pounds on account, though a little imprudent if you had not been 
dealing with a man of well-established reputation as the most scru- 
pulously honourable Prophet of his age and weight, bar none. 

To finish his ram and water, to take some of his personal apparel 
out of a place round the corner where he had deposited of it for 
purposes of safety, was with the aged but still active Nicholas the work 
of a single quarter of an hour; and as it is a poor heart which never 
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rejoices, and I dislike travelling by night, I naturally wound up the 
evening at the “‘ Admiral Keppel,” where harmony was the order of the 
day, the celebrated Mr. Nicholas in the chair, faced by an Old Friend ; 
all works on Sporting Topics may be seen at the bar. 

Oddly enough, I overslept myselfin the morning. It was so late in the 
day when your Prophet arose, and hesoconfused withsleeping in a strange 
bed—they having prevailed upon me for to be carried upstairs instead of 
going home to the Repository, which I was quite competent to do such 
—that I again adjourned my departure, and went up to the West End, 
where I showed at a few of the sportive houses, and mentioned as I was 
going abroad as special correspondent for one of the magazines. How 
time slips away, to be sure, when you get talking with a few old 
friends! Nota bus was to be got; and my new habits, which are 
those of strict economy, forbade me for to take a cab; so I just passed a 
farewell night, and had a stirrup cup, so for to speak, along of several 
betting men, a young duke, three eminent dog-fanciers, and a pugilist 
—all of whom were as affable to the Old Man as is ever the case with 
the truly great and good. 

Circumstances of an alcoholic character again interfered, next 
morning, with that early rising which was once the Prophet’s boast ; 
and it was only on returning to the Repository at a subsequent period, 
and finding a polite note from you, whereby you very properly stated 
that if I did not start at once, you would give me into custody for 
obtaining money under false pretences—it was only, Sir, on receiving 
this fresh proof of your confidence that I finally mustered sufficient 
resolution for to quit at once the beloved shores of Britannia, the pride 
of the ocean, the home of the brave and the free; chorus, hurrah for the 
Red, White, and Blue ! 

Over the horrors of my passage across the stormy Channel, we will, 
with your kind permission, cast a veil; not as it was a veil which was 
really brought into use—but it sounds metaphorical and romantic. I 
am zot a good sailor. The heart of Nicholas leaps within him whenever 
he finds himself upon the rolling main, and thinks of the memory of the 
late Lord Nelson; but, oh, Sir, how I wish as my patriotic heart was 
the only thing thus agitated by the tumultuous movements of the mighty 
deep! It is not. 

Paris, the capital of France, where the Exposition is, is situated on 
the banks of the Seine, as you may probably have heard ; and my first 
care on arriving was to place myself in friendly relations with all th’. 
various crowned heads as was then about. Mr. Brunton’s drawing is, 

II, 
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perhaps, a little exagerrated where it represents the Prophet conversing 
with the whole of the European dynasties ; but I am bound to say as 
I told the artist such had really been the case, and of course both 
H.R.H., whom I will not name, and Lewis Napoleon were too good 
sportsmen for to fight shy of an old pal, which I have cheered them on 
every racecourse possible, bar none. 

At times—why should I disguise it?—I felt almost bewildered by 
the magnitude of my task; but I knew as the only way for to get 
through it was to fall back upon first principles. By first principles, 
what I mean is Meat and Drink. Studying these in their relation to 
the various Races of Mankind—such not being the Derby, Leger, ete. 
—TI trusted to fulfil my mission alike to the satisfaction of my worthy 
employer, meaning you, my dear young Friend, and to the restoration 
of my own too shattered health. 

The Exposition, as you are probably aware, is a spacious building, 
of the gasometrical order of architecture, arranged in concentrical 
circles; and the outer circle of all is devoted to the exhibition of 
eating and drinking processes amongst the various nations of mankind, 
amongst whom we are ourselves one of them. ’Tisa glorious charter, 
deny it who can, that’s breathed in the words, I’m an Englishman ; 
chorus, I’m an Englishman. 

Instead of following the official catalogue, the Prophet will adopt 
a classification of his own: 


Crass A. Meat Drink. 
Subdivision 1. The Bar of Old England. 


Renarks. How sweet it is, on a foreign shore, for the poor exile 
to meet with the liquors of his native land! The tears, Sir, rushed 
into the eyes of your Representative when, after an absence of twenty- 
four hours from the land of his birth, he once more beheld the simple 


but seductive pewter. It have been my fostering nurse in infancy—: 


my fond companion in maturer years. 

Srecrat Propucrioxs. They say that England have been falling 
off as amanufacturing country. The statement is perfectly ridicolas. 
The Old Man never tasted better ale in his life, nor do I want to; the 
sherry wine—for, of course, between ourselves, we all know where and 
how it’s made—had a fine flavour, and was full of body, Sir, body :— 
whilst Nicholas will cheerfully back the young ladies of the Refresh- 
ment Departments against any in Europe, America, or Asia, bar none, 
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not to mention Africa, which would be an unmanly insult to the fair. 
True it is that the marrying days of your Representative are over; 
likewise it is also true, moreover, that they never even began, some 
difficulty having invariably supervened, often of a character not abso- 
lutely unconnected with the precarious nature of my pursuits, the 
uncertainty of my earnings, and what one Fair Nymph was good 
enough for to describe as my dreadfully dissipated habits. Sir, I will 
admit all this, for it could easily be proved against me; but does it 
follow that because I am getting elderly, I am likewise becoming 
unsusceptible ? In spirit, Sir, Iam as youthful as any of the other 
contributors, than whom I am sure a more affable body of young gen- 
tlemen, though of course not so experienced, nor perhaps so much 
accustomed to literary composition as what I am myself so—in heart. 
Sir, Nicholas is yet a boy; chorus, when we were boys, merry, merry 
boys, when we were boys together; methinks it seems but yesterday 
since we were boys together, such not meaning that you and me went 
to the same school, for it would be like my impudence for to say so, 
but only putting it in a poetical and lyric form. I have been as subject 
to the Tender Passion, in my time, as any one; and still in my ashes 
live my very much wanted fires; so we'll let the bumper pass, and 
we'll fill another glass—another all round, please, Miss—another glass, 
to the Maids of merry, merry England; chorus, the maids of merry, 
merry England. 

I lingered, my dear young Friend, around my country’s Bar. It 
was with difficulty as they could get me for to go away. Without 
wishing for to be vanity-glorious, I may say, in confidence, that I can 
still, for an old one, hit pretty straight from the shoulder. Sir, the 
Frenchman who lays his hand upon a Briton, except in the way of 
kindness, is apt to be rather a fool for his pains. I let him have it, 
Sir; and still I lingered round my country’s Bar. My blood was up. 
It would have taken regiments for to subdue me; but there are two 
influences under which I am as gentle as a lamb. 

The first of these is Loyalty ; the second—Love. 

Our own H.R.H. was then staying in Paris. Had I treated the 
rest of the French nation as roughly as I did my first assailant, friendly 
relations between the two countries must necessarily have been inter- 
rupted. I thought of this; I listened to the voice of Julia, as she 
said, “Do, pray, go away, Mr. Nicholas: you’ve had quite enough !” 
Fond and silly trifler! I could have gone on for hours; I was getting 
more and more cheerful every moment ;—for we'll let the bumper 
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pass, and we'll fill another glass. . . . “No, indeed, you will not,” 
said Julia. 

Julia was right. 

My own countrymen turned against mc; and actuated, therefore, 
by Loyalty and Love, not unmingled with a calculation of the heavy 
odds against me, Nicholas consented to form one in a procession—a 
sort of a march, you know—from the Exposition to another public 
building in the neighbourhood, where he passed the night, attended by 
several of our lively neighbours, if such they can be called, in 
uniform. 

The intervention of the British Ambassador was successful in 
obtaining the release of your spirited Representative, who, after 
singing the National Anthem, determined to return to the study of the 
Exposition. 

Crass A. Maar anp Drink. 
Subdivision 2. The Transatlantic Bar. 


Remarks. “T care not,” said a gentleman which they are fond of 
quoting him in the daily and other presses, “‘I care not who makes a 
country’s laws, if I may make its ballads.” “I care not,” says 
Nicholas, ‘‘ I care not who makes a country’s ballads, if I may mix its 
liquors!”’ Of the two remarks, Sir, my own is by far the most truth- 
fal; in fact, if you were to look upon it as asort of race, the result 
would be as follows :— 

Mr. Fletcher, of Saltoun’s, Remark ............... 0 

Remembering, then, the truly Intronational character, both of your 
own respectable periodical, and of my personal Mission, it was not long 
after the termination of my dispute with the French Govern- 
ment—though than whom I am sure no one can forgive them more 
heartily—before I found my way to the American Refreshment 
Department. 

As the Old Man, Sir, bent his steps towards that pleasing spot, the 
sense of duty was strong within his breast. He felt, Sir, that an 
opportunity afforded itself of removing Intronational jealousies—of 
awakening fresh sympathies, founded on the noblest bases, between 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxonian race. 

Depend upon it as an axiom, my dear young Friend: Two hations 
which really appreciate each other’s drinks, must always be on friendly 
terms. 
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Never having been personally in America myself, so far as I alone 
am concerned individually, I had derived my impressions chiefly from 
a perusal of Mr. Cooper’s novels, which you will find as it assisted me 
in carrying on the dialogue. 

None of the Americans, it is true, wore their national dress, which 
it was rather a disappointment, as I had long wished for to gaze upon 
these noble children of nature in their native war-paint and other 


- garments ; but I am bound to testify as what has been said concerning 


of their hospitality is no more than the truth. 

Very few minutes, in fact, had elapsed before I was asked—in 
the figurative language of the forest—to put myself outside of 
something. 

“Wagh!” says I. “The Fire-Water of the Pale-faces is good. 
Nicholas will drink.” 

For a few moments, nothing was heard but a gentle gurgling 
sound, soft as the murmur of the evening breeze through the secluded 
woodlands of the West. 

“Wagh!” I once more remarked. ‘ Does not the buffalo come 
again and again to the familiar lick? Does not the blue-bird return 
to her nest? Do not all these things occur, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United StatesP And does my pale-faced brother 
doubt whether Nicholas will take another of the same mixture? Go: 
—my brother is not a fool.” 

It was, I think, about the fifth mixture that I really began for to 
come forth in my true “ form,” as a petal Intronational Orator and 
Prophet. 

Do you not think, my dear young Friend, as it would be as well for 
to print my remarks in gold letters? They would give a sort of atone 
to Tue Broapway. 

“Citizens of the World,” said Nicholas, for representatives of 
many nations had now begun to congregate around the aged man. 
“Children of Nature from across the Transatlantic wave—British 
compatriots—and ye, my lively neighbours—sons of la belle France— 
and ye, oh members of all the Germanic Confederations—lItalians, 
Spaniards, Portugals, Polanders, Muscovites, Hollanders, and Otto- 
mans; there are certain points upon which we can most of us agree. 
I will exemplify as many of these as my health and strength allow, 
and will still back myself as such against any other Sportive Prophet 
of my own age and weight, bar none. 

“ Generous infants of the lovely France, I carry a toast—not as 
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such is literally the case, it being generally a few biscuits in my pocket 
alone of a small flask of sherry wine, but this is a parenthesis—I 
carry a toast to ye, in the glorious vintage of Champagne; chorus, 
my Intronational friends, then let our song have this refrain, the glorious 
vintage of Champagne! We may have had our little enmities, but who 
iz not ready to drown them in the flowing bowl? Garsong. 

* Brothers of the Anglo-Saxonian race, there are many worse things 
in this world than the cobbler of which I will now partake; but there 
are not many better. In your beverages, you have proved yourselves 
nobly indifferent to the traditions of Europe. Your drinks, admirable 
in quality, are in their varicty almost as numerous as the leaves of the 
primeval forest. I will now partake of such as you may have on hand. 
I feel that it may do me good. 

“The best of the atmosphere in the Intronational Exhibition, gen- 
tlemen, is that you can partake of almost any quantity of refreshment 
without its hurting you:—almost any quantity whatsoever. 

“Let us all drink, my dear Friends, to our respective governments ; 
may they all pay a truly Intronational visit to the Exposition, where 
we can all partake of almost any quantity of refreshment without its 
hurting them. 

“Gentlemen—gentlemen from Germany—my generous German 
gentlemen, let us wind up with a little Hock—a capital thing is 
- German Hock, when you can get it direct from a German gentleman 
—in Germany—and if you will all join me, gentlemen, from Germany 
and otherwise, as we can partake of almost any quantity of refiresh- 
ment without its hurting us, let us now join in another friendly glass 
to the solidarity of peoples. 


“To the solidarity of peoples, gentlemen ! 
And likewise 
To the liquidarity of peoples, gentlemen !” 


ConcLusIon. 


They cheered me to the echo; and I left Paris with the proud con- 
sciousness that whilst I had done a good deal to promote friendly 
feelings amongst the various nations of the earth, of whom we are our- 
selves one of them, I had likewise given you, on the whole, about as 
concise and complete an account of the Intronational Exposition as 
you could reasonably have expected when you sent me over. 


NIcHOLAS. 


Amantium 


An I forgiven? You smile through your tears, love, 
May I return to your favour again ? 
Tell me, O quickly, and quiet my fears, love— 
Yours be the task, dear, to lighten my pain ; 
No more wet lashes, nor sobbing and pouting, 
Nor angry feeling to dwell in your breast— 
Banish all sadness, all sorrow and doubting, 
Try to forget, when my fault I’ve confest. 
Grieved beyond measure, O say that I’m shriven, 
Tell me, my treasure, now—Am I forgiven ? 


Am I forgiven? . Now dry your eyes, dearest, 
You'd ne’er be hurt by Kate Calloner’s wiles, 
Look in my face now, your kindest and clearest, 
Dimples look better, love, brimming with smiles : 
Where was the harm in that least bit of flirting ? 
Chatting with Kate as she sat on the stair— 
Could you imagine I meant to be hurting, 
Trifling, or trying to cause you a care ? 
Man is but mortal, and hard have I striven, 
Tell me, my pretty one—Am I forgiven ? 


Am I forgiven? A sin one confesses, 

You know, mia cara, is almost atoned— 
Pitying glances and tender caresses, 

Show me already my fault is condoned : 
Sunshine at last, and of tears no more traces, 

Sweet smiles are striving to drive away sighs, 
Pleasure o’erflushes the fairest of faces, 

Love is a-glow in the brightest of eyes ! 
Faith nursed by charity ever has thriven— 
What do you say, darling P—Aim I forgiven ? 


J. Asnsy Srenry. 
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BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Authoress of “ George Geith,” etc. 


Tue meanings we attach to particular words and phrases, and the 
meanings such words and phrases bear, seem frequently to be in 
inverse proportion. 

There is a lack of exactness in the modern arrangement of men’s 
ideas, which produces a similar want of precision in speech. 

We talk by ear instead of by knowledge; and the consequence is 
that if a man choose to originate any phrase, no matter how erroneous 
such phrase may be, it is certain, before the year be over, to find its 
imitators, and defenders. 

No form of expression need despair of making its way into society 
now-a-days, when people accept their language as they do their friends 
(with infinitely less excuse, however)—on trust. 

We import phrases from foreign countries also, regardless of their 
inapplicability to express our ruder and more forcible ideas. 

Not merely are they useless to us, but the charm which hung about 
them in their own land is lost in transit. Untranslatable, they are 
inapplicable for dovetailing into an English sentence ; but, spite of this, 
people persist in using them, forgetful that in crossing the Channel 
they have lost the delicate aroma which, unhappily, caught the fancy 
of the first man who insisted on bringing the stranger back to Dover 
with him. 

It is of one of these imported phrases “ Couleur de Rose,” I want 
to speak to readers of Tue Broapway. 

If we look in a dictionary we find the free translation of “ Couleur 
de Rose ’’ to be “ something bright and pleasing ;” further, it is stated 
that “voir quelque chose couleur de rose,” means to see a thing in its 
brightest colours. 

This is the wine which is generally presented to us by those who 
affect such novelties as a genuine, sparkling champagne, und if we 
object to the beverage, we are considered deficient in a sense. We 
are no judges of foreign vintages, or we should at once perccive that 
there is no English expression calculated to fill the place of “ Couleur 
de Rose.” 

Perhaps not; but'then, on the other hand, we do not require tho 
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expression at all, since there is no English mental equivalent whatever 
to that foreign frame of mind which “ Couleur de Rose” is intended to 
imply. 

It is precisely because a man is a judge of foreign wines that he 
objects to champagne so flat that no English bread, wherewith we essay 
to re-animate its sparkle, can produce even a bead on the surface. 

Here “Couleur de Rose” tastes dead like Clicquot a week 
uncorked—it is useless as a foreign delicacy, it is unavailable as an 
English necessary. The thing was very well in its own country, as a 
light, meagre way of expressing the self-delusions of a different race ; 
but, in the midst of our own more ponderous language, the expression 
means—so far as it means anything—humbug. 

Because when an Englishman thinks over much of his own pro- 
spects, the rose-tint has been laid on by a cleverer and less scrupulous 
artist than himself. 

“Couleur de Rose !”—there was a piece of tinted glass held up to 
Eve’s eyes in Paradise, before the French language or the latest 
Parisian fashions were thought of, and we have been looking for a few 
thousand years since then in cool blood at the naked reality, the ideali- 
zation of which she thought so lovely. 

“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,” said the serpent, 
throwing, we may be sure, an exquisite rose-tint over flower and shrub ; 
and thus beguiled, our unfortunate mother ate, to discover that good 
and evil meant ninety-nine and three-quarters per cent. of evil, and 
one-quarter per cent. of good. 

‘In a minor degree, the consequences are much the same with us 
now. We first look through the glass and think everything lovely ; 
then we see the other side, and think nothing comely, whereas were we 
to take “ Couleur de Rose”’ for what it is worth, we should not feel 
disappointed when we behold reality face to face. 

A blind faith is easier than scepticism, and wholesomer too, some 
people say; but this proposition is open to question, since there can be 
little doubt but that ‘‘ Couleur de Rose’’ and its accompanying shams 
are fruitful sources of discontent, envy, jealousy, hatred, and all uncha- 
ritableness. 

For people accept the false gloss, and knowing how rough asurface 
life presents to them, each amongst the number cries :— 

“ Why is it that A, B, C, D, and so forth, meet with this gocd for- 
tune, whilst I, I alone of all the letters of the alphabet, have to earn 
my living in the sweat of my brow ?” 
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Which is all very natural, only if he could sce the circumstances of 
his fellows without the conversational glamour thrown over them, he 
would know life to be not so much sweeter to A than to Z, as A strives 
to make it appear. 

As it is, Z grumbles at the remainder of the human alphabct in this 
fashion :— 

“They know charming people ; they enjoy themselves out of town; 
they have delightful parties; they have good businesses; they are 
returned for Parliament; their pictures are well hung; their books 
well reviewed ; they have helpful relations; they have nice parishes, 
with plenty of resident gentry, a roomy Rectory and rich glcbe lands; 
they get their sons well placed in the world; they are thought clever; 
they are always prosperous; they know no money worriecs—life is 
with them a gay scenc: it is all ‘Couleur de Rose.’” 

Yes, my friend, it is, but “Couleur de Rose” in my sense of the 
word, not yours. It is fair and falsc, glittering and delusive. The 
rose-tint does no good to them, though it may mortify and disturb you. 

Let us take a few examples of “ Couleur de Rose,” out of, say, Jones’ 
circle of ordinary acquaintances, and analyze the quality of the wares 
presented to him. At random, we select Mr. Brown speaking. 

“Not know Mrs. Manx! But, my dear fellow, you must know her. 
No—positively—not joking. Ah, well, you should’ have been at her 
party last night. Half the world there; everybody worth seeing; and 
such a supper. Everybody from the Prince of Wales down. Charm- 
ing woman!—delightful house! You ought to go there. Take my 
advice, and get an introduction.” 

Which sentence fills Jones with a devouring jealousy, since, 
humanly speaking, Mrs. Manx is as far removed from him as the 
kingdom of heaven. 

But by some turn.of the wheel, Jones at length finds himself in 
Mrs. Manx’s drawing-room, and then the bare reality of Brown’s tcr- 
restrial paradise proves to be stifling rooms; dull, second-rate people; 
some hanger-on of the court pointed out as a great man; a large, over- 
dressed woman for hostess; a small, priggish individual for host; cold 
coffee, with plenty of chicory in it; hot ices, as an agreeable change 
after the coffee; gooseberry champagne for supper, which Jones is 
fain to take, in order to wash down the drumstick of a farm-yard 
patriarch, which has been presented to him together with a quarter of 
@ yard of white satin ribbon. 

Jones not being given to think evilly of his neighbours, forms at 
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first the amiable idea that Brown entertains singular ideas on tho 
subject of desirable acquaintances, and is ready—though, perhaps, not 
quite so ready—to be duped by another friend, who, expatiating on tho 
delights of his summer holiday, remarks— 

“‘ Now, that is a house to stay at, if you like. Liberty Hall—horses, 
croquet, carriages, best in the land to eat and drink, pretty girls to flirt 
with, lots of parties and all that sort of thing. That is the way to 
enjoy a holiday, I can tell you.” 

Which duly impresses Jones with a sense of Robinson’s superiority, 


and his own inferiority, until he one day meets his friend on his way _ 


to the Thames Tunnel, with Paterfamilias the owner of Liberty Hall. 
Then it all oozes out. Liberty Hall is only Wildpool Farm served up 
with “Couleur de Rose” sauce; and Farmer Hodges, the hospitable 
host of that charming retreat, proves less desirable as a visitor in town 
than he seemed as an entertainer amid the turnip fields of Norfolls, 

Supposing, however, Liberty Hall to have been indeed the abode of 
one of Iingland’s elect—Jones, if he could only peep behind the scenes, 
would know in that abode of perfect freedom Robinson had to wear 
tighter stays than it ever was his ill fortune to have laced over his 
rebellious flesh before. 

It was all very grand; but the only real enjoyment of the visit is, 


throwing on the rose-tint in sufficient quantity to make his neighbour’ 


curse the day in which he too was not invited to make one of the 
guests assembled at the hospitable seat of Mr, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Algernon-Percy-Vere de Vere-Courcy. 

Or Snooks is asked to the lordly table of Sir Duncan Furbisher, 
where he is carelessly introduced to the great contractor’s wife as 
“‘Mr. Snooks, my dear,” and is consequently received with a stately 
courtesy which makes him feel that Lady Furbisher is a kind of moral 
refrigerator, who has thoroughly iced him for the remainder of the 
evening. 

He is duly requested to take a deaf old lady down to dinner, who 
wishes to know if he is one of the Brookes of Allingford Castle, and 
insists on having his rightful name screamed into her car, to the con- 
fusion of Snooks, the disgust of Lady F., and sardonic delight of the 
footmen who look at Snooks as though each knew something to his 
disadvantage, and hand him, with a sort of silent protest, food, which 
he is afraid to eat, and strange wines which he is atraid to refuse. 

But only hear Snooks the next day, and one might imagine Sir 
Duncan had offered him his daughter to wife, 
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“ Delightful people,” says Snooks; “ quite a pleasure to visit at the 
house. No form or ceremony. Thoroughly hospitable, kind-hearted 
people, useful connection.”” Whereupon Crookes leaves the omnibus 
where he has heard all these details, and returning to his home and to 
the bosom of his family (consisting of six children, with fine healthy 
appetites, all of a tender and unreasoning age), mentally considers, 
““Wherein is this twopenny-halfpenny timber-merchant better than I, 
that Sir Duncan Furbisher should take him by the hand and lift him 
to fortune, while I am left to grope about the bottom of the hill all 
my life.” 

And then comes in young Snooks, with an account of the opera, 
where he went “with a party” the previous evening, and his nar- 
rative flows on, a smooth unbroken stream of “ Couleur de Rose.” He 
does not tell how the heat of the place aloft, where he sat, made his 
head ache; how he had to crane his neck and stand up during half the 
performance to catch even a distant view of the stage ; how the singers 
were not first-rate; how the night was a sort of off affair, when the 
best boxes were empty. He voted the whole thing a bore as he walked 
back to the paternal roof, but he does not spare his colours when 
talking to Crookes. 

That once popular authoress who, writing in a labourer’s cottage, 
surrounded by a cabbage-garden, conveyed to the mind of her titled 
correspondent visions of a velvet lawn, lovely flowers, noble trees, 
must have been a rare painter in “‘ Couleur de Rose.” 

The Scotchman, with his thousand and one illustrious ancestors— _ 
the Englishman, with the fabulous wealth of a foolish parent who 
would speculate—the foreigner, with his descent from Charlemagne, 
and his intimate acquaintance with every famous statesman on the 
continent—the nobleman who talks as though a seat in the Cabinet 
were his to command—the unsuccessful candidate, who tells of the 
tremendous sensation caused by his speech at Little Cramlington—the 
successful M.P., who insists that the House listens spell-bound to his 
platitudes—the barrister who pooh-poohs the idea of any culprit 
having a chance of escape when he is for the Crown—the doctor who 
speaks as though the Almighty had confided some special secret to 
him for the cure of all diseases—the coachman who informs his future 
master, “One or a pair, sir, or four-in-hand! all the same, sir”—the 
friend who says, “ I know all his affairs intimately; he consults me about 
everything ’”’—the acquaintance who declares, “I drop in whenever I 
like, as if it were my own house”—the author who implies all the 
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publishing firms on earth are fighting for his copy—the artist who 
conveys an impression that before he hangs he sells—the lady who 
“thinks men a sad trouble, because they are always wanting to marry 
one, and will not understand a refusal’’—the young man at whose 
i feet heiresses are kneeling, while their papas entreat them to regard 
their preserves, their streams, their hunters, as possessions of the 
young man aforementioned—servants who, talking on Sundays one 
to another, strive to outvie their bosom friends in fittions con- 
cerning cast-off finery and visitors’ money, and what they class generally 
under “ gettings ”—skilled artisans who vow they have more money 
per hour than was ever heard of in any factory—promoters who are 
floating companies—tradesmen who are pushing businesses—people 
who are keeping up appearances, who go out of town by drawing 
down the front blinds and migrating to the first floor back—who run 
away from London for a few weeks to dingy third-rate lodgings, and 
then talk largely about their house at Brighton—who know half the 
peerage (by name), and discourse of lords and ladies as though they 
were their brothers and sisters ;—what is all this save tinted goblets 
containing nothing but ordinary water—what does “ Couleur de Rose” 
mean in English if it be not a deliberate intention to deceive ? 

For it is not the art of making the best of things—it is not even a 
far-away cousin of that happy temperament which sets out the poor 
furniture of its life to the best advantage, chooses the sunniest case- 
ment of its dwelling from which to look over the plains of existence, 
goes smilingly afoot, and refrains from turning a sullen face on the 
whole world because the mud from the wheels of some rich man’s 
carriage chances to splash its clothes. 

Much to be respected is the man capable of doing this, who, having 
grievances, strives to lessen them—not by deceiving others, but by 
conquering himself—who can face his daily work, his actual position, 
without repining, and who presents his position to his fellows through 
no delusive rosy medium, but honestly and simply as it seems to his 
own happy, contented temper. 

Such an one glazes the windows of his modest mansion with plain 
glass instead of stained ; there is no “ Couleur de Rose” to mislead there ; 
and outsiders, even in passing by, can conjecture what the man’s 
house really is. 

Of what many men’s houses are not, we may gather an idea when 
we listen to the narratives wherewith it is the pleasure of wholesale 
dealers in “ Couleur de Rose” to entertain us. 
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The Whatee-Vink of Europe and America, 


BY THE REY. C. W. DENISON, 
Late United Statcs Consul for British Guiana. 


TuEre is a great perpetual link connecting England and America 
It is a bond*0f union that will survive the disruption and decay of all 
the Atlantic cables. Geographers call it the “Gulf Stream ”’—a vast 
and mysterious body of water for ever passing through the North 
Atlantic Ocean from west to east, for thousands of miles. As long as 
this wonderful Stream flows on, the connection that it forms between 
America and England must continue. 

The Gulf Stream has been frequently described. It is not proposed, 
therefore, in this article to repeat the description. The only object of 
the writer is to show, if possible, the causes of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon, viewing them in the light of practical observation and com- 
mon sense. We propose, for the time, to lay aside all preconceived 
opinions, to examine the subject without prejudice, and to submit the 
conclusions at which we arrive to the unerring tests of science and facts. 

It is undeniable that the influence of the Gulf Stream is felt through 
2 large part of the North Atlantic Ocean, on the western shores of 
Great Britain, and still further along the northern and north-eastern 
coasts of Europe. What is the origin of this influence? This practical 
question has been answered in a variety of ways, by different writers. 
It seems to have been taken for granted that the Stream rises in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and hence it is commonly called the Gulf Stream. 
It is generally supposed that the most, if not all, of its striking peculi- 
arities originate in that quarter of the Atlantic. On the coasts of 
Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, Greenland, and yet further north, traces 
of tropical vegetation are found, which are supposed to be thrown on 
the beach and lodged among the rocks by the northern and eastern 


flow of the Gulf Stream. The western slopes of this part of Europe - 


are clothed with moisture and peculiar verdure, in consequence of the 
steady deposit by the south-west winds from the sea of the fertilizing 
and warming vapours which abound where the Gulf Stream flows. A 
similar result is produced off the coasts of Florida, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, in the southern portion of the United 


States. It extends, at certain times; along the shores of New Jersey 


and New York, and is more slightly perceptible all round the extreme 
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maritime regions of New England. We say at certain times, because. 
there are periods on the sea-coasts of Europe as well as America when 
the course of the Gulf Stream is carried further away from shore than 


_ it is at others. During these periods, the effect produced on contiguous 
. vegetation is at once perceptible; a change soon takes place in the 


surrounding atmosphere; so that all things under its influence are 
made to feel either the presence or absence of this —- agent 
of the sea and air. 

These obvious facts being admitted, we pass out on the ocean, from 
both Great Britain and the United States, and soon meet with our 
untired and untiring fellow-traveller—the much-sought-for and long- 
talked-of ‘“‘Gulf Stream.” The first fact which strikes us on approach- 
ing it is its colour. A dark blue line appears drawn on the horizon 
where the Stream flows. The colour of the water is always noticed 
before the current appears. Sometimes this blue tinge is so striking 
that it keeps a marked separation from the pale green tint of the adja- 
cent ocean, moving in and out in dark circles and eddies, as if refusing 
to mingle with the kindred waters, This broad distinction of colour 
begins with the first appearance of the Stream, off the coast of Yucatan, 
on the South Amcrican continent, and continues to show itself, with 
more or less distinctness, all the way through the ocean, to the extreme 
north. What causes this colour? 

The next fact connected with our mysterious companion of the 
great waters, is its steady and invariable current. This always flows 
from nearly south-west to north-east, at the average rate of three miles. 
an hour. Its strength changes with the force or weakness of the wind; 
but whether there be a gale or a calm, whether the sky be cloudy or 
fair, whether the sea be crowded ina given space with ships, or only 
a solitary one be in sight, the Gulf Stream pours on, on, like the 
resistless stream of human life—never wearying, never taking rest. 
The largest ships that ever sailed are borne along by it, and made to 
feel its resisting power. Calculations of voyages, the arrival or deten- 
tion of cargoes, the transit of passengers and mails, are arranged with 
due regard to this invariable current. What is its cause ? 

The temperature of the Gulf Stream now attracts attention. In all 
places of its passage it is found to be distinctly perceptible, and always 
higher than that of the ordinary water of the Atlantic. . This contrast 
is so marked, in certain places, that while the temperature of the 
water around a ship outside the Stream may be sixty degrees of Fah- 
renheit, that around the same ship inside the Stream is not unfre- 
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quently as high as eighty degrees. The mean difference of tempera- 
ture between the ordinary water of the ocean and that of the Gulf 
Stream will average from ten to fifteen degrees—the Stream always 
and everywhere averaging that much warmer. As it travels from the 
south to the north, the heat of the water gradually lessens; but the . 
proportion of its warmth to the surrounding waters of the Atlantic 
continues the same. In spite of the steady withdrawal from its surface 
of the southern sun, in defiance of the north-east winds, in the face of 
which it marches in that direction, and notwithstanding it encounters 
the wild deserts and mountains of ice that are for ever drifting down 
to its melting waves from the Arctic Seas, the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream is proportionately maintained, with an even and unchanging 
glow, from the time it appears in the south and is lost, as yet, to human 
view, in the north. Whence, then, is this heat ? 

There are known chemical properties in the waters of the Gulf 
Stream, which are not found in like proportions in any other. They 
contain sulphate of copper, held in solution, mixed with nitrate of silver 
and salt, and rendered dense by heat and ammonia. Whether in the 
night or in the day, whether in sunshine or in storm, whether in the 
south or in the north, this combination is constantly going on wherever 
the waters of the Gulf Stream are flowing. They exhibit the same 
chemical affinities that are to be found in other navigable waters of our 
planet. On the coast of Japan there is a stream in the sea which the 
Japanese call the Kuro Siwo, or Black Stream. Its waves are so deeply 
blue, so distinctly visible from all the ocean around them, that they 
seem to be black. Why, then, is the water of the Gulf Stream an 
invariable blue ? 

We are next struck, in passing, with the sedges of the Stream. 
They are quite as remarkable as any of its other peculiarities. They 
are frequently seen in certain portions of the waters in floating masses, 
sometimes in the form of wedged grass, bulbs, flowers, roots, sprigs, 
and splinters of sugar-cane and bamboo. Hundreds of miles out at 
sea, by night and day, in all states of the atmosphere, these solitary 
voyagers suddenly rise to the surface and float around the ships. They 
are so numerous and so dense in some parts of the ocean through which 
the Gulf Stream so steadily flows, as actually to impede navigation. 
As long ago as the glorious voyage of Christopher Columbus, the bows 
of his Spanish galleons were so resisted by these encumbering masses of 
sedges, that he thought he had reached a region like his own, and 
named it the Sea of Saragossa. They were found, on examination, 
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however, to be plants that did not grow on the nearest tropical shores ; 
and the same fact has been frequently proved since. It was for a long 
time supposed and taught in the schools that most of these plants 
and weeds, with the a attached, grew on the island of Andros, 
but subsequent investigations have proved the idea to be erroneous. 
Whence do they come ? 

There are eddies and vapours in the Gulf Stream that are.to i 
found, in similar proportions, in no other waters. They present some 
of the most extraordinary phenomena of the sea. Certain portions of 
the Stream are so disturbed by eddies, in pleasant weather as well as 
foul, as to break against the sides of ships passing through them. 
They are seen in the midst of violent gales. In the ordinary surface 
of the ocean, much as the waves may be broken by winds, they are 
regular in their motion, and more or less distinct; but in the Gulf 
Stream the glassy water is changed into curves and circles, the 
whirlings and eddyings being clearly perceptible, as almost wholly in- 
dependent of the winds. They seem to rise like the boiling waters of 
a huge cauldron, as driven to the surface by a resistless pressure from 
beneath. They are not universal, in all parts of the Stream ; they are 
not visible at some times as they are at others; but their existence is 
most marked in various portions of this wonderful water. From 
among them frequently ascend those atmospheric vapours, which gene- 
rate remarkable effects in the sky. They come from the Stream like 
dissolving smoke or darkened steam rising from a furnace, sweep 
throngh the air in mysterious shapes, and as mysteriously disappear 
They are constantly in motion, whirling to and fro, even when the air 
is comparatively still, and passing off in the atmosphere like the lifting 
of a veil or the unseen folding of wings. . Operated on by the fierce 
rays of the southern sun, they create and bear with them those electric 
forces that are seen and heard nowhere else on this planet as they are 
in the Gulf Stream. Here is the play-spot of the thunder and light» 
ning; here the garish fire-balls, blazing from the rifted ‘cloud, leap 
from yardarm to yardarm: while the yeasty waves, lashed suddenly 
to fary by the surging tempest, drive the torn vessel along the deep 
like a feather ina whirlwind. The surrounding atmosphere, surcharged 
with these fearful gases of the Stream, reels with its burden, ‘and 
thunderbolts, and hail-storms, and tornadoes, and delages of: rain; 
covéring the sea and land with can it 
relief. 
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that pour such a wealth of luxuriance on contiguous shores. Clarified, 
condensed by the great alembic of the skies, held in the strong hand 
of the Benefactor of the human race, they are borne along to the ex- 
pectant fields. The first blades of grass feel their touch, and spring 
into verdure and beauty. Ireland, in a latitude further north than that 
of Labrador, smiles her welcome at the genial visitant from the moist 
and warm sky, and sits a queen by the sea, clad in robes of emerald. 
Greenland, wild and frozen, wakes from her wintry slumber to watch 
the gentle murmurs of the passing Gulf Stream. On the shores of 
Iceland roses blossom in the vapours of the drifted sea; and even 
avhere FRANKLIN, and Parry, and Kane stood amid Arctic snows to 
look out on a wilderness of icy oceans, there comes the warmer breath 
that the Gulf Stream bears on its wondrous waves. The blooming 
crown of Ceres is placed on the frowning brow of Erebus. What is 
the cause of all these wonder-working vapours ? 

The answer we believe to be the most correct to all these questions 
is this—THE GuLF STREAM IS A SUBTERRANEAN WATER. Its chief source of 
supply will be found, we apprehend, to be the Mediterranean Sea. 
This great sea, it is well known, has received a constant flow from the 
South Atlantic Ocean ever since man has had a knowledge of its ex- 
istence. A vessel left at the opening of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
leading into the Mediterranean, will steadily drift into that sea, though 
unguided by sails or any outward motive power. The current sweeps 
in at the rate of three miles an hour, and none exists on the surface or 
beneath to counteract it. There is no other outlet to this sea but that 
at the Straits, while there are twelve rivers flowing into it in different 
directions, one of them the large river Nile. The practical question 
naturally arises, Where does this large deposit of the waters of the 
Atlantic escape? It is proved that it does not flow out at the Straits, 
and it is impossible that it should pass off in exhalation. The inflow 
of its rivers and the descent of its rains are amply sufficient to re- 
supply all the water that escapes by exhalation; and if the process 
were to increase beyond this to a point necessary to account for the 
supply from the Atlantic, the bed of the Mediterranean would long ere 
this have become a solid body of salt. 

The so-called Gulf Stream, and other kindred currents, are the 
natural outlets for the great water-basin of the Mediterranean. The 
main stream of deposit, entering the earth by means of the vortex, or 
water-caverns, of Scylla and Charybdis, passes under the earth in the 
direction of the west, and finds a kindred opening to the surface off the 
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coast of Yucatan, on the South American continent. Here, in the 
waters of the Atlantic, the first appearance of this great Stream is 
presented. Here, at once, in this distant ocean, its colour, its 
current, its heat, its sedges, its eddies and vapours all appear to view. 
From this point it is urged onward by the pressure from beneath, fed 
by its exhanstless supply, the Atlantic feeding the Atlantic through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean Sea, the broad and deep 
channels beneath our globe, until it proceeds, in its grand march of 
waves, along the North American coast to that of Great Britain and 
the open Arctic Sea. The steady current is given by its own motion— 
the same as that with which it starts at the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
colour is imparted by the mineral forces with which it comes in 
contact and commingles during much of its interior passage. The 
heat is derived from its proximity to those igneous portions of the 
earth along which it flows. Its sedges are drawn in at its entrance 
into its channels, and are added to by others that grow on the vast 
cliffs and the sides of caverns that underlie this planet. Its gases are 
produced by its- cohesion with the confined cavernous airs among 
which it moves upward to the surface. Its eddies and whirlpools are 
caused by the force of the interior pressure, driving up the warm water 
constantly into that which is colder. 

Such is the origin and character of this wonder of the waters of 
the earth. A line drawn across this planet from the vortex of Scylla 
and Charybdis, in the Mediterranean, directly through the Atlantic 
Ocean to the American continent, will take you exactly to the spot 
where the so-called “ Gulf Stream” appears, in the sea off Yucatan. 
By calculation, it will be found that the rate required to bring this 
body from Europe to America is precisely the rate by which it returns ; 
and the quantity of space requisite for the purpose of filling the chasm 
is the equal quantity derived from the Mediterranean, and filled by the 
Gulf Stream. We therefore put on record, for the first time in this 
permanent form, this new theory—THE GuLF STREAM IS A SUBTERRANEAN 
WATER, MAINLY FED BY THE MEDITERRANEAN Sea. 
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Anonymous Hrmbug, 
BY JOHN HOLLINGSHTEAD, 


~A snort, and by no means an exhaustive or ferocious, article on 
“ Dramatic Critics,” in No. I. of Tae Broapway, written by me, and 
bearing my signature, has received an amount of attention, polite and 
impolite, from the metropolitan and provincial press, which the im- 
portance of the subject scarcely demanded, and which neither writer, 
editor, nor publishers ever expected. In many of the “notices” of this 
article Iam made to feel what a terrible thing it is to print the truth 
in English type, when nincty-nine out of a hundred critics are sheltered 
behind the fast crumbling defences of anonymous journalism. 

First of all, I am accused of rudely trymg to undermine these 
defences, and of violently stripping off those masks under which a 
number of highly respectable gentlemen, and more or less talented and 
honest writers, have been in the habit of recording their opinions. My 
answer is very simple. I want to know what English newspapers 
there are that admit what are called ‘ London Letters” into their 
columns, and how often these letters contain the fullest information as 
to the names and literary peculiarities, not only of dramatic critics, 
but of other labourers in the newspaper vineyard? I want to know 
what excellent and admirably-written High Church paper it was which 
told the public, a few days ago, the private name of Mr. Arthur 
Sketehley? I want to know who first disclosed the name of 
Mr. W.-H. Russell as a contributor to “‘The Times?” who first 
published the name of Mr. Nicholas Woods as a contributor to 
the same journal? who put it in the power of Regent Street photo- 
graphers to sell portraits of the editor at one shilling each? and who 
announces the departure of Mr. Sala, Mr. E. Dicey, and others, 
as special correspondents for other journals? I want to know why 
dramatic reporters, when ‘they show no anxicty, and their editors and 
employers also show no anxiety, to preserve.ihe anonymous, are the 
only persons to be kept in masks against their will? The system under 
which these gentlemen, with one or two exceptions, obtain admission 
to the theatres, makes them known to managers and actors, the last 
persons they should be acquainted with in their official capacity, and 
only keeps their names, if it really docs keep them, from their true 
masters—the public. Is the public entitled to no consideration in 
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hans enllinie: ; is it never to know who serves it alk: and who hadly ; 
and is journalism, because of its immense abusive eapacity, to be 
treated as gingerly as some mysterious brotherhood with the power 
of life and death in its hands, and te have its most glaring _— 
always represented as virtues ? 


I am accused of criticising my fellow-labourers, as if such a prac- | 


tice were not common in other departments of journalism. Are editors 
never guilty of criticising editors, essayists of criticising essayists, 
and novelists of crificising novelists? In a well-conductcd literary 
journal, who is it that gets the special book to review—the man who 
knows nothing of the subject, or the man who has made it the study 
of half a life? Issue a man in such a case to be governed by a false 
etiquette, not very improving to himself, and certainly very injurious 
to the public, and to refuse the task imposed upon him by an editor 
who seleets him for his special knowledge? Iam not aware that I 
have ever set. myself up above my critical brethren. I make no claim 
to be anything but a mere dramatic reporter, and I certainly have no 


extragagant notion of the importance of my department of journalism. 


The dramatic reporter of the present day has to chronicle a vast deal 
of small-beer that has no very elevating effect upon the spirits. 

The severest remarks in the article that has been so extensively re- 
viewed, axe made about a writer who died very recently, but not before 
the remarks were written, printed, and published. I am not accustomed 
to fight dead men, and would gladly have expunged these remarks. 
The modern system, however, of publishing in advance for America, 
placed the type beyond my power; and the notice taken of this 
paragraph compels me to leave it standing, to show what it is my 
crities. have been fighting against. I have one ¢ensolation in this 
position: many of my eritics have made the most of a mere accident 
—some of them appear to have wilfully closed their eyes to an 
explamatory note inserted by the editor; and, in any -_ the dead 
mam has found plenty of champions. 

Lhave no quarrel with any writer or newspaper, and therefore no 


‘indweement tebe personal. 1 have always tried to serve the public 


honestlly—telling it plainly of its many faults—and have always taken 
the indiwidual responsibility of my writing, either by signing my name, 
or by. collecting: muy articles at. the earliest opportunity. I advise my 
literary: brethren to follow my example; it will prepare them for the 
day—not far distant, I believe—when anonymous journalism will be, 
not the rule, but the exception. 


THE ROOM IN WHICH ADDISON DIED, 
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Holland Bouse. 


BY TUE 


REV. J. Cc. M. BELLEW.. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mee LIS ancient mansion 
|. was purchased in 

came 1762 (as was shown 
on p. 54) by Henry 
2 Fox. For rather 
more than a century 
it has. been the 
family residence of four generations of Foxes, 


hundred years it continued for sixty-six in 
possession of Henry Richard Vassal, the nobleman who will always 


be remembered, in the records and associations of the house, as “ the’”’ 


Lord Holland. Its first possessor, Henry Fox, lived _only twelve 
years after he had purchased it. Its second, his son, survived his 
father but six months; and the fourth, or last Baron Holland, who 
came in possession in 1840, died in 1859, after enjoying his estate 
for no more than nineteen years. So that Henry Richard Vassal, 
the third Baron, had possession of Holland House for more 
than double the time that three other generations of his family in- 
kerited it. 

The name of Fox is now and for ever associated with our political 
history. Charles James, “the man of the people,” made it most 
famous: but he had a father and a grandfather before him, who occu- 
pied important positions in their day. Beyond his grandfather, the 
heralds and genealogists would not be disposed to trace. That grand- 
father, however, was a man, who, by character, strength of purpose, 
aud vigour of body, was calculated to be the “ founder of a house.” 
He appears in the following pedigree as Sir Stephen Fox, born in 1627, 
and dying in his ninetieth year, October, 1716, having lived in six 
reigns, from Charles I. to George I. It will be understood that the 
pedigree docs not pretend to present a complete family tree, but is 
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drawn to show the reader, at a glance, the successive members of the 
Fox family who have been inheritors of Holland House. 


William Fox, of Farley, Wilts, —Elizabeth Pavey, 
died 1652. 


Sir Stephen Fox, born=(lst) Elizabeth, @. of=(2nd) Christian, d. of 


Joun Tox, 
at Farley, Wilts, March W. Whittle,| co. of Rev. — Hope, of 
27, 1627, Paymaster to Lancaster. Grantham, obit. 
the Forces, Lord of the 1718. 
Treasury, ete., ete., to 
Charles IL, and James 
Il. Died at Chiswick, 
Oct. 28, 1716, st. 89. 
Mg T T T 7 
ss Fox, *1 Henry Fox,—1744. Lady G. 
385279 % ereatedEarl born 2705, | C. Lennox, 
ER of Tichester, Secretary of } d.ofCharles, 
1741, State, Secre- | 2nd Duke of 
tary-at-War, | Richmond, 
= 6 a2 Paymaster- cr. Baroness 
3 Ee Gen. of Forces, | Holland, of 
eco * Zo ie) created Baron | Holland, co. 
Holland, gf | of Lincoln, 
Tho whole of this family, excepting Foxley, Wilts, | 1762, ob. 
Jane, Countess of, Northampton, dicd 1763, d. July | 1774. 
Curing Sir Stephen’s lifetime. 1, 1774. 


T 
* 2 Stephen Fox,—Mary,d.of John, The Rt. Hon. Charles James 
Fox, born Jan. 24, 1749, _ 
died Sept. 13, 1806. 


. 2nd Baron Hol- 
land, died Dec. 


26, 1774. 


1st Earl of Up- 
per Oxssory, ob. 
1780. 


1 
Gen. Henry Caroline. 
Edward 

Fox. 


* 3 Henry Richard,=Eliz., d. of Richard Vassal, Esq., ob. 1845. 
8rd Baron Ifolland, born 
Nov. 21, 1773, died Oct. 
22, 1840. 


r 
*4 Henry Edward,—* 5 Lady Mary Augusta, 


Mary Eliz.=Thos., Lord 


4th and last Baron 
Holland, born 1802, 
dicd at Naples, Dec. 
18, 1859. 

Title extinct. 


da. of George Wil- 
liam, 8th Earl of 
Coventry. Present 
possessor of Holland 
House. 


Lifford, 
1830. 


Sir Stephen was the son of “honest parents, of good report,” his 
father being William Fox, of Farley, near Salisbury, who took to wife 
Elizabeth Pavey. It is unnecessary, as perhaps it would be difficult, 
to discover particulars regarding this William Fox; but whatever 
may have been his position, he had sufficient wisdom to give hi8 
children an excellent education. Stephen, it has been said, was a singing- 
boy at a cathedral, which would refer to Salisbury, where it is highly 
probable le did receive his education. Horace Walpole, who had 
always an unkind word cr ungenerous thought ready for every one, 
was good cnough to say young Stephen was a “footman.” He was 
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so, truly, in the sense that a lord-in-waiting on a king is a valet, or 
a lady of the bedchamber, a chambermaid ; but, in the meaning of the 
term, as used by Walpole, the assertion, like many of his ill-natured 
observations, is simply false. While yet very young, Stephen’s father 
was fortunate in recommending his boy to the consideration of the Earl 
of Northumberland. By the Earl’s favour, Lord Percy, who presided 
at the Ordnance Board, took Stephen into employ in his department. 
Through Lord Percy, he was shortly afterwards made known to the 
Prince of Wales (subsequently Charles II.) At latest, this must have 
been about the year 1044, when Stephen Fox was seventeen years of 
age; because, after the fatal battle of Naseby, 1645, when the Prince 
escaped to the continent, both Lord Percy and Stephen Fox accom- 
panied him, and were in his service. 

From his earliest youth he exhibited that devotion, loyalty, and 
tenacity of purpose which won: the regard of Northumberland, and 
crowned his years with honour. He must have been constantly about 
the person of the Prince, for we find he accompanied him (after being 
crowned as Charles IT. in Scotland) in his march into England, when he 
fonght the battle of Worcester, September 3, 1641. Possibly, in the 
progress through Lancashire, he may have made the acquaintance of 
Miss Elizabeth Whittle, who within a short period was to become his 
wile. 

In his civil capacity, supervising the Ordnance, Fox was present at 
Worcester; and it is natural to conjecture that he must have been 
near the person of the King in his flight, for, in a quaint tract pos- 
sessed by the British Museum, we learn that Fox attended him at his 
embarkation, and is praised for his “wise conduct, in his tastances 
with the master of the ship’s wife, who had a knowledge of the royal 
passenger, to keep matters secret, from the discovery of her husband.” 
Now, although there is no mention of Stephen Fox in the “ Boscobel 
Tracts,” it is remarkable, that from Worcester the King was conducted 
to the outskirts of Salisbury (so familiar to Fox), to a residence called 
Heale, where he lay concealed for two nights; and that it was at 
Stonehenge Charles II. had his rendezvous with Dr. Hinchman, 
Prebend of Salisbury, by whom he was directed and conducted on his 
road to Brighton, where he took ship. 

During the entire period of Charles’ exile, Fox was in attendance 
on him, and is spoken of by Lord Clarendon as ‘‘ the most serviceable 
person about the King, when beyond sea.”’ He was a good linguist, 
and “ governed tho expenses of the King’s family.” In other words, 
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he had control of the Privy-purse, and won deserved regard from the 
great care with which he strove to manage the King’s narrow re- 
sources! On"one occasion Charles discovered that Fox paid out of his 
own savings a bet lost to a Flemish noble, which the King was unable 
himself to pay. This was during his residence at Brussels, where the 
King bestowed a grant of arms on Fox, which is dated at Brussels, 
October 30, 1658: “ Ermin on a Cheveron Azure. Three foxheads 
erased Or: and in a Canton of the second a Flower de Liz of the 
Third. Crest on a Chapeau Azure turned up Ermin, a Fox sitting Or.” 

In the early days of the King’s exile Fox was married. His eldest- 
born, Stephen, died, and was buried in France. Fox was present at 
the interviews between Charles and Cardinal Richelieu, when that 
astute minister, yielding to the pressure of Cromwell, had the pleasant 
task of suggesting that the King should leave France. He was also 
witness to the efforts which the widowed Queen of England made to 
convert her sons to the Catholic faith. It was at Brussels, in Sep- 
tember, 1658, that it fell to Stephen Fox’s lot to announce to the 
King (who was playing tennis), the death of his greatest enemy, 
Cromwell. The grant of arms, dated in October, would seem to be 
Charles’ acknowledgment of thanks to the servant who brought him 
such tidings. Fox was employed by the King as his most trusty 
emissary in passing between the Netherlands and London to negotiate 
the Restoration. He carried letters to Speaker Lenthall and to 
General Monk. Even when Monk’s disposition was uncertain, Fox 
passed to the north, and at his own personal risk placed the King’s 
letters in the General’s hands. He was the most instrumental friend 
to the King in converting Monk to the Royal cause, and inducing him 
to march the army upon London. Clarendon says, he adjusted the 
ceremonies to be observed in his Majesty’s passage from Breda to the 
Hague, when he embarked for England in 1660. ° Upon the Re- 
storation, Stephen Fox met with his deserved rewards. He was 
appointed Clerk of the Board of Green Cloth ; in 1665 he was knighted ; 
then he was made Paymaster of the Forces; for twenty years he was 
a Lord of the Treasury ; and for a period he served as Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. A pair of money-chests, belonging officially 
to Sir Stephen Fox, as Paymaster of the Forces, are still preserved in 
the White Room at Holland House. <A representation of one of these 
chests is here given. It is entirely covered with brown leather, 
bound with brass clamps, chased with floriated patterns, and richly 
studded with brass nails. Every onc is familiar with the tradition 
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that it was Nell Gwynne’s sympathy for the disabled soldiers which 
led to the erection of Chelsea Hospital! We would not rob “ Poor 
Nelly” of any credit in the matter, nor wish to filch from her kindliness 
of heart (on which an —— — discoursed at her decease) 


SIR STEPHEN FOX'S MONEY-CHEST, 


the sympathy which has been attributed to it towards the poor 
soldiers; but truth demands that Stephen Fox should be honoured 
and remembered as the original projector of Chelsea Hospital. His 
words are preserved: “I cannot bear to see the common soldiers who 
have spent their strength in our service to beg at our doors.” From 
time to time he contributed towards this scheme above £13,000. 
Throughout his long career of usefulness as a public servant, his 
charities were as numerous as his integrity was unspotted. He rebuilt 
the chapelry at his native place, Farley; he founded a school; he 
erected a hospital, with chapel, and fitting endowment, for old men and 
women at Farley; he re-pewed (according to the horrible fashion of 
those days) the choir of Salisbury Cathedral; and he restored various 
churches in the parishes where he held property. Throughout his life 
his greatest happiness was in doing good. His benevolence was as 
mighty as his loyalty; his love of home was as tender as his 
patriotism was big. For a long number of years he represented 
Salisbury in Parliament. That city and its cathedral were prime objects 
of his affection. He only retired from Parliament because when 
getting into years he thought his son Charles would be a more active 
representative ; and when to his great grief this his last surviving son 
died in 1710, the people of Salisbury wxanimously returned their octo- 
genarian chief once more, who, half a century before, had repre- 
sented their fathers in the days of Charles IL, represented the same 
city in the first Parliament of George I., and died in harness, having 
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attained to fourscore and ten years. James II, had been familiar 


with Stephen Fox from his earliest days. He continued him in his 
offices and favour when he came to the throne, and offered to raise 
him to the peerage, but this honour Fox steadily refused, as he knew 
the King’s object was to gain over to the Catholic religion a man who 
was universally honoured and respected. Fox declined the Bishop of 
London’s personal solicitation to subscribe the invitation to William of 
Orange, or to aid in any way his coming to England. When William 
was seated on the throne, Fox submitted, and loyally served his 
country ; but he never liked the King, and was the object of his dis- 
favour when he opposed the bill for a standing army. He outlived 
his first wife, and the whole of his large family of ten children, except- 
ing one daughter, the Countess of Northampton. Im his old age, 
when seventy-six, fearing that he should be left childless, he married a 
second time, and took for his wife Miss Christian Hope, of Grantham. 
By her he had three children; two of whom, Stephen and Henry, 
- became peers of the disalin ibis: as Earl of Ilchester, and Henry, 
as first Baron Holland of Foxley. Full of years and honour, this 
true English worthy died at his seat at Chiswick, October 28, 1716. 
His body lay in state at Chiswick, and was then removed to his native 
place Farley, where, in the family vault, beneath the church he had 
rebuilt, it nowreposes. As Sir Stephen Fox was the “‘ founder’ of the 
family, it will be evident from the facts here narrated, that he was a 
man of whom the noblest in the land might be proud to boast, as 
having raised an obscure name to dignity ‘and fame. He was more 
than a great man—he was a good man. 

At his death Sir Stephen Fox left his two sons, Stephen and Henry, 
respectively twelve and eleven years of age. Stephen, his eldest son, 
was created Baron Ilchester, countyof Dorset, 1741, and Ear] of chester 
in 1756. From him descends the present William Thomas Horner !'ox 
Strangeways, fourth Earl of Ilchester, who succeeded to his title in 1858, 
and is the direct representative of his great grandfather, Sir Stephen. 
With this family we are not at present concerned. The position 
which Sir Stephen had attained was sure to open'a way for ad- 
vancement to his sons, if they proved themselves worthy of following 
so noble a father. Henry Fox, the second son, accepted his father’s 
political example, and devoted himself to a political life. It must be 
remembered that his father died when he was a youth of eleven years 
of age; and therefore he lost the benefit of that paternal counsel, 
which is inestimable. He possessed, in many respects, the same 
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qualities as his father; but the greatest and best quality of all he 
lacked. Henry Fox was an ambitious, laborious, persevering man. 
He did his utmost not only to sustain, but to advance the influence 
and position of his family. Having been educated at Eton, he entered 
Parliament at an early period as a supporter of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and filled with credit various lower offices of State, until in 1746 he 
was appointed Secretary at War. With him commenced that here- 
ditary rivalry which has so important a place in the reign of 
George III. between the houses of Pitt and Fox. Itisa romiarkablé 
fact that William Pitt (Earl of Chatham) was member during a long 
number of years for the same city which Henry Fox’s father and half 
brother had represented ; so that Salisbury boasted both of a Fox and 
a Pitt for its members. The rivalry between Henry Fox and William 
Pitt first took distinctive form in 1751, upon the discussion of thé 
Regency Bill, after the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. About 
this time Fox was appointed Secretary at War. Hoe'had already made 
for himself a strong and powerful connection by his marriage in 1744, 
with the Lady Georgiana Carolina Lennox, daughter of the second 
cae of Richmond. The marriage was ahaaeuisenay: and therefore was 

garded as a romantic event. The Duke and Duchess knew of Henry 
Fox s preference for Lady Georgiana, but regarded him an unsuitable 
husband for their daughter. They elected a bridegroom of their own 
choice, who was to be presented on an appointed grening. When the 
evening arrived, Lady Georgiana, determined to avoid the meeting, 
shaved off her eyebrows, and so rendered herself unpresentable. 
Being left for the night in disgrace, to the enjoyment of her solitude, 
advantage was taken of the opportunity, and when next her ‘parents 
met her, it was as the wife of Henry Fox. 

The marriage proved happy, and there are abundant records at 
Holland ‘Hotige to indicate the deep attachment which the Duke’s 
daughter always cherished towards her husband. Most significant of 
allis the motto, “ Re e Marito,” which she sélected for her coat of 
arms on being created Baroness Holland in 1762. This wifely motto— 
showing her great pride in being made @ Peeress was, that the honour 
was derived as much from the political services of her husband as from 
the favour of the Crown—remains conspicuous under her escutchéon 
in the great drawing-room and in the library of Holland Howse.’ Tn 
1757, when Lord Temple was dismissed, and through Lord ‘Mansfield 
were opened with the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt, a 
coalition ‘Cabinet was formed, in which Newcastle was First Lord of 
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the Treasury, Pitt, Secretary of State, and Fox, Paymaster of the 
Forces. Henry Fox’s character has been severely censured during his 
tenure of this office. That he becamearich man is a fact: that he be- 
came so by misuse of his office, and at the expense of the public, was an 
assertion openly made, though never clearly proved. No one would 
select the age of the First Georges as a period signalized by purity, 
patriotism, and a high standard of public morality. Fox contented 
himself by doing as he saw others do. If his ethics were lax, so, he 
would have argued, were the political and social morality of his times, 
and he was no worse than others. He had ever a keen outlook upon 
the main chance. He was probably—it may, perhaps, be said certainly 
—a jobber; and in the days of his daring, brilliant, political life, he 
treated the idea of public morality with the same indifference with 
which many other scheming, successful men have regarded it. George 
Selwyn, “Old Q” (the Duke of Queensbury), and a circle of the 
vivacious spirits of the times, were his associates. As long as he 
enjoyed office, and could exercise patronage, he did not need admirers 
and “friends.” The dark days, however, arrived. Broken health, 
melancholy, and mortification became his lot. He built a fantastic 
villa at Kingsgate (near Margate) for his diversion, on which Gray 
wrote his bitter stanzas, commencing— 


“Old, and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland took the Friar’s resolution, 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution.” 


Whatever may have been the errors of Henry Fox in his political 
life, his home life was certainly in every way a contrast to his public 
and social existence. At home he was the object of the tenderest 
love: he was a devoted husband, and a most kind and indulgent 
father. 

For some years after his marriage he had tenanted Holland 
House on lease from Edward Rich, the last Earl of Holland and 
Warwick. On that nobleman’s death (see p. 54), the estate re- 
verted to Elizabeth Rich, wife of William Edwardes, Esq., by whom 
it was sold in 1762 to Henry Fox. For a length of time the vene- 
rable mansion had been neglected, but as soon as it came into the 
possession of Fox it was thoroughly restored. The illustration ap- 
pended to this article, giving a view of the room in which Addison 
died, will serve to show how jealously the Fox family have respected 
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tho traditions of the house, and striven to preserve the apartments, which, 
from the reign of James I. to the reign of George IV., have been asso- 
ciated with names (especially in statesmanship and literature) that will 
cling to the house, so long as it resists and defies the encroachments of an 
ever-expanding and increasing Metropolis. From Henry Fox’s time to 
the present, this has been the homeof the Barons Holland : for it must be 
observed, that while his wife was created Baroness Holland, of Holland, 
county of Lincoln, in 1762, Henry Fox was himself raised to the 
peerage the following year by the title of Baron Holland, of Foxley, 
Wilts. An amusing anecdote is told of Henry Fox, at the time of his 
death. A day or two before that event, his old friend Selwyn called 
to ask after him, and to propose a visit. Selwyn had a morbid taste 
for seeing dead persons. This peculiarity was known to Fox, who, on 
being told of Selwyn’s desire to come and see him, replied, “ Oh, by 
all means. If I am alive, I shall be delighted to see George; and I 
know that if I am dead he will be delighted to see me.” 

He died July 1, 1774, and his remains were conveyed to Farley, 
where they were interred in the vault with his father. In the same 
place, two years later, his brother, the Earl of Ilchester, was interred. 

Lord Holland left three sons. The eldest, Stephen, was born in 
1745, and at the age of twenty-one, in 1766, married Mary, daughter 
of John Fitzpatrick, first Earl of Upper Ossory. The second son was 
the famous Charles James Fox, who was born in 1748. The “ Memoirs 
of Charles James Fox,” edited by Earl Russell, have made his life so 
familiar to the present generation, that it would be superfluous to 
repeat in this place either incidents or anecdotes so easily met with 
elsewhere. Stephen Fox, as represented in the pictures of Holland 
House, must have been a man of a heavy, animal nature. He looks 
like one fond of self-indulgence, and therefore we are not surprised to 
find, that within six months of his father’s decease he was stricken 
with apoplexy, and died in December, 1774, aged twenty-nine, leaving 
an infant son, one year old. The history of this family, and tho 
description of the house, will be concluded in the next chapter. 
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Song. 


MARY O'MARA. 


Mary O’Mara, I think that I see theo 
Still blooming and young, _ 
Crown’d with a beauty as dazzlingly beaming 
As poet e’er sung; - 
Lovers, deep-sighing, 
All-emulous vying, 
Thy love to secure ; 
While ’twas mine to adore, 
_ And my lot to deplore— 
For thy minstrel was poor, 
Mary O’Mara. 


Mary O'Mara, the lordly O’Hara 
Might make thee his own ; 
For his lineage was high, while the light of thine cyo 
Might have challeng’d a throne! 
_If his love rise 
To the worth of the prize 
He hath captur’d in thee, 
Then a homage is thine 
That a saint in her shrine 
Scarcely deeper may see ! 
Mary O’Mara. 


Mary O'Mara, I think that I hear thee, 
With voice like a bell, 
So silver-swoet ringing, the minstrelsy singing 
Of him who lov’d well ; 
Of him, who, still loving, 
And hopelessly roving 
In regions afar, 
Still thinks of the time 
That he wove the sweet rhyme 
To his heart’s brightest star— 
Mary O’Mara. 
Samver Lover. 
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